Noncontormist. 
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XX7HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPOLI. 
TAN ATHENZUM, 189, Strand. 


On Thursday Evening next (to-morrow), Jan 18, 1849, 
GEORGE THOMPSO 2 P., will deliver the THIRD 
of s COURSE of THREE LECTURKS on THE VALUE AND 
IMPORTANCE OF INDIA AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
THE EMPIRE OF GREAT BRITAIN, being the concluding 
one of the course. To commence at Eight o’clock. 


Admission to Lectures:—Members free, on producing their 
Tickets, with the privilege of obtaining Tickets for their friends 
at Sixpence each. Non-Subscribers, One Shilling. 


P. BERLYN, Secretary. 
189, Strand, January 12th, 1849. 


it 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK-HILL. 
EAD MISTRESS WANTED; not under 25 


years of age; well qualified and accustomed to teach: 
competent to undertake the instruction of 80 girls, between the 
ages of 7 and 14, in a age plain English Education, needle- 
work, &c.; special attention will be required to their moral and 


religious training. Salary, with board and residence, £60 per 
annum. 


Applications, stating age, with testimonials, to be addressed, 
post-paid, on or before the 25th instant, to the House Con- 
MITTER, at the Office, No. 19, Gresham-street. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given, that the TWENTY-FIRST HALF. 
YEARLY DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Cent., declared on 
the 10th instant, is PAYABLE to the Shareholders, without 
deduction of Income-tax, at the Offices of the . 62, 
King William-street, London- bridge, between the hours o Ten 
and Four. By order of the 

January 18, 1849. 


Prick, 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


BOARD AND EDUCATION FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


HEYNEY-STREET ACADEMY, BOSTON. 
Conducted by G. F. BAYLEY. 


surveying, Al a, and Geometry; Drawing (Arehitectural 
Mechanical, — eneral); Music & and Vocal) ; 
and Merchants’ Accoun 


ts. 
The principal objects aimed at by the Proprietor of this Esta- 
blishment, in his arrangements for the instruction and training 
are 


of his Pu 
lst. forma on their of correct habits. 
2nd. Their bodily Raalte. n 


Ird. Sound intelleetual and moral culture. 
4th. The acquisition of useful knowledge. 


For the results of his plans of teaching G. F. B. refers with 
onfidence to the Parents of those of his Pupils who have already 
passed from his charge into active life. 
The domestic 


arrangements are under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Bayley. The present vacation will terminate en Monday, 
January 22nd. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, Jan. 12, 1849. 


PAE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 


stituted 1807,) 
MONDAY, the 29th of JANUARY, 1849. That day and the 


e Chaplain, Rev. 8. 
e 

‘ ruon tional Lib Blomfield-str 
Pu, London. * * „ 


* 


GLEBE HOUSE, 
: CHAMPION HILL, CAMBERWELL. 


Inne 
um 

from De Crespigny Terr Denmark- iil to the — — — 
and healthful * where they continue to receive Young 
Ladies for Education; to whose moral and intellectual improve- 
posed their efforts (aided by competent Masters) are constantly 


Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. E. Steane, D.D. 
tr e 
„ * 3 „ 4. ew „ 
Rev. E. Carey Camden Town; H. Rutt, Eeq., Upper Cla : 
H. F. Fisher, koa, Blandford; W. K. Jameson, Esq., the Grove, 
— D. Fergusson, Esq., Champion Park, Cam- 


The present vacation will terminate on THURSDAY, Jan. 18. 


BLUE STILE HOUSE ACADEMY, GREENWICH. 


ESSRS. KNIGHTLY and SON will be 
course e pursued eee b be 
des irous of — for their sons the advantages * —— 


education on moderate terms. The duties of the School 
— s day), WEDNESDAY, the 17th inst. =< 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


A YOUNG LADY of Dissenting 
and accustomed 


Town or Coun an Engagement in a Dissenting Family, to 
take the Eduoathnal charge of i ikea 


one ee to bag the essentials of an English Education, and 


ve lessons Music, and Drawing.—Salary leas 
chject than n enanetabte home. hl 
{ Highly respectable and satis. 


Wr hte: 
Address A, B., 95, York-road, Lambetb, London. 


e n n 


NEW BAPTIST CHURCH, ISLINGTON, 


N SUNDAY NEXT, January the 21st, 


TWO SERMONS will be sae og at the ATHE. 
NEU“ HALL, 107, Upper-street, X REV. 8. GREEN, 
lute of Walworth. Service in the Morning commences at 
ll o’Clock; in the Evening at Half-past 6. Prayer Meeting in 
the Morning at 10 o’Clock. 


SCHOOL. 
PRIMROSE-HILL HOUSE, COVENTRY. 


MDI GILBERT and WYLES beg to an 


nounce that they will be prepared to receive their 
Pupils on Monday, the 22nd inst. 


Prospectuses and particulars as to terms, &o., * de ſor - 


warded on application. 


R. CHARLES PEARSON’S LECTURE on 
CRIME and PUNISHMENT, and the REFORM of 
PRISON DISCIPLINE, will take place on the 15th and 16th, 
and the Open Discussion on the 23nd and 23rd inst., at the Lite- 
— Institution, Aldersgate- street. M. D. HILL, d. C., Re- 
corder of Birmingham, will preside, supported by the following 
Committee (of whom tickets may be 


ad, at Mason’s Hall, 
Basinghall-street) :— 


Dr. Rics, Chairman. 
F. Bennoch, Esq. W. Marsden „ M.D. 
J. Stevens, Esq. | John Wood, — g 
G. Bracher, Esq. W. F. Spackman, Eeq. 


J. T. Norris, Esq. Henry Child, Esq. 
Colonel Fitzgibbon. Thomas Gabriel, Esq. 


J. Michael, Eaq. John Hunt, Esq. 
H. James . John Corderoy, Esq. 
W. H. Ashurs Esq. Thomas Hacket Massey, Esq. 


W. B. James, Esq. 


Edward Corderoy, Esq. 
F. M. Nelson, Eeq. 


Robert Massey, > 


Peter Laurie, Esq. H Hun . 
Capt. Maconochie, R.A. F. Deal n Esq. 
D. W. Wire, Esq. Archibald Borlan M.D. 


8. R. Goodman, E:q. 
Thomas Wood, Esq. 
Thomas Price, Eeq. 

J. Toulmin Smith, Esq. 
H. W. Vallance, Esq. 

J. Michael, jun., Esq. | 
H. Sedgwick Wilde, Esq. 


HE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CON. 
SUMERS’ COMPANY. Provisionally Registered. Ap- 
lications for Prospectuses and shares may be addressed to 


essrs. Wire and Child, at the offices of the Company, No. 
48, Moorgate-street. 


ALETOT EMPORIUM, 37, POULTRY. 
T. PARKINS (from Messrs. H. I. and D. Nicoll’s, Regent- 
street) offers the; PALETOT, at the reduced price of Thirty-six 
Shillings; and the Double-Mill’d Substance, at the reduced 


price of £2 12s. 6d. Every kind of overcoat kept in stock in 
Albert Capes and Chesterflelds. 


Black Dress Coats...£2 7 1 25 from Saxony West of 


Do. Frock do., lined magne Cloth, patent finish, 
With silk... 2 15 0 and fast colours. 


Also, the new Coat, the OX ONIAN, in black and other 
eolours, at the moderate price of 44 Shillings. This is 
one of the most graceful ents yet introduced, and is much 
preferred by many to the Dress Coat. 

SAXON DOUBLE-MILLED BLACK TROUSERS, 
C, Shillings, and FANCY TROUSERS and WAIST- 
COATS in great 2 of che newest designs, cut on scientific 
principles, and an exce fent fit guaranteed. 

The PALETOT EMPORIUM ” is the only establishment 
8 opened giving the quality, style, and workmanship of the 

t west-end tailors, at prices so moderate that all purchasers 
see they have good value for their money. The low prices of 
fine Continental and Australian Wools, with other circum- 
stances, offer facilities for carrying out this arrangement which 
will be so strictly adhered to as to satisfy the most particular 
customer.—Paletot Emporium, 37, Poultry, near the Bank. 


e se of prices sent free, per post, upon appli- 
cation. : 


DAKIN’S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE. 


ON introducing this extraordinary and highly- 
important invention it will be necessary, in the first in. 
stance, to point out the evils and imperfections arising from all 
* principles of roasting and preparing coffee at present 


is 
condensed, and forms a most noxious fluid, w is minglin 
with the coffee, and by the increasing heat va 
and is assisted in its destroying work by one of most power- 
ful acids known ; namely, by the py acid, which is now 
= to be given off by the coffee most freely. This vicious 
continues forming with the iron the acetate and im- 
parting the same to the coffee, which receives, in addition, a 
sulphureous flavour from the It shou!d be observed, that 


so astonishingly great is the quantity of pyroligneous acid 

formed, . be AN. the roasting of 

a single hundred weight of the berry. The action of the pyro- 

ligneous acid upon either iron or copper cylinders is well known ; 
th the former a compound is formed which, if not decidedly 

injurious to health, gives to the berry a most acrid and 

able flavour ; whilst with the latter, the result is ver 


A by the usual roasting p which is no more 
nor lees than a species of destructive distillation, what possible 


chance has the aroma of this valuable berry of being properly 
developed? Supposing, for one moment, that it were 
developed, it is well known to be exoeeding'y vol and 
quickly escape through the crevices in the elide of the cylinder 
whilst the vegetable vapour, being exceedingly slugg pa 
containing the vicious and noxious would 
giving to the coffee that cankeroue, acrid, and metallic — 
that renders the infusions of this otherwise most valuable 
wholesome ye vg Be e avoided by the delicate, and highly 
—— to the health of many who consume it. 

or guarding against all these evile, and for doing away with 
all these long-complained of imperfections, her Most Gracious 
Majesty hae been pleased to grant to Dakin and Co. her Royal 


t. 

Tne pian vn which!“ Dakin’s Royal Patent Coffee“ ie roasted 
and prepared is as follows :—The iron cylinder is altogether done 
away with, and the coffee is never, under r 
allowed to come in contact with iron. A SILVER cylinder is 
substituted, and the heat is obtained by means of atmo- 
spheric air passed over hot plates, by which plan, as neither the 
fire, nor the fumes thereof, are in any way uil»wed to be in con. 
tact with the cyl nder, the evils arising from the sulphureou 
vapours of the coke mixing with the are entirely avoided. 
The Silver cylinder is so constructed, that through apertures 
made for the purpose, the vegetable vapour which contains the 
vicious acids from the coffee, is allowed to bess td whilst the 
apertures being closeable at pleasure, are immediately closed as 
soon as thie, the first part of the process of roasting, is accom. 
plished. The Silver cylinder then becomes airtight, and the 
aroma, which oth would escape, is con on the 
berry, which thereby contains all its valued and inherent excel. 
lence. The Coffee, alter being sufficiently roasted in a Silver 
cylinder, and after being cooled down in a Silver cooler, is ready 
for purchasers who buy their coffee whole; whilat the coffee 
that is supplied ground is pulverized between powerful stones, 


and for better preservation from the atmosphere is recom. 
mended to —— packed in glass bottles, containing two 
pounds each, which are corked down air-tight, and with 


the Royal Arms. 


DAKIN and Co. will have great pleasure in showing many 
teatimonials which they have received from the most eminent 
Ss surgeons, and gentlemen of the faculty, as to the 

neficial effects and advantages of *‘Dakin’s Royal Patent 
Coffee.” The following certificate of Mr. Alfred 8. Taylor, and 
Mr, Arthur Aikia, the great authorities on chemistry, 
jurisprudence, and the sanitary question, will, however, no 
doubt be deemed conclusive :— 


3 * certify iat 8 1 — sag eee examined res | 

v co namely, best Mocha, Jamaica, very Fine 

Good Plantation (Ceylon) Coffee, both in the raw state, and as 
repared and roasted by the patent process of Messrs. Dakin. 

e have likewise chemically examined samples of the same 
varieties of coffee, roasted at the same time in the usual way, 
and the result of this examination is, that in del of flavour, 
odour, and as an article of diet, the coffee prepared by Mensrs. 
Dakin’s process is, in our judgment, superior to that 
in the ordinary way. 

% We have also examined the apparatus used 
Dakin for roasting coffee, and we find that all the 
which the coffee comes 
silver. We find, also, that 


Mesers. 
with 


% The p ppears 
chemical —— better adapted than any yet — for pro- 


curing roaste 
„% ARTHUR AIKIN | 
“ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, v. R. 8. 
Lecturers on Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital. 
% Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, Aug. 9, 1848.” 


PRICE CURRENT OF “ DAKIN’S ROYAL PATENT 
COFFEE.” 


In addition to the following, DAKIN and Co. have the best 
Coffees procurable from Demerar 


Java, Padang, St. Domi —— nak oy he ail, 
matr ava an t. n v 
Bahia, Cuba, La Gusyra, Porto ico, &. 
Per lb. 
ao @ & @ 
Common Coffee 6 2 0 9 to 0 11 
Ceylon. .. Good ualit eeeeeeeeeeeseseeoeseeees 1 0 to 1 3 
Fine anta eeeeee ec e@eeeeeeeeee¢e 1 4 to l 6 
Berbice „, chodmoncecceciecaee 0 10 to 1 4 
Jamaica ....Good to fine *eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeed 0 il to 1 4 
Very fine to finest ®eeeeeeeeeeeoee ees 1 6 to 1 10 
Costa Rica..A strong and Co meni 2 Sees 
Mocha... .. Choice old to ag d. . I 5 to 1 10 
SELECTED SORTS—Whole or ground. 
r 9 6 „ „ 17 
E good stron @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eevee 
Very - une 1 4 
Rich and fine flavoured Coffe 1 6 
Particularly choice Coffee eeeeee @eeeceveeeeeeeeee@ 1 8 


The above are also su in Ab. bottles, which bottles are 
charged 3d. each, and same is allowed for them when re- 


The following sorts are supplied in sealed bot 
two pounds each, and no charge is made for the sia 


Two pounds of sound Coffee, in a sealed bottle. ...... , 2 6 
22 ol — and fine flavoured Coffee, in a sealed 


es 1000 


containing 


„ 
„ 


9 000 6000 
t 


ripeness and richness of flavour, in a sealed 4 0 


DAKIN and COMPANY, Patentees, NUMBER ONE, sr. 
PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD. 


Gentlemen of science, and the public generally, are 
fully invited to inspect the machinery and appartiae ea 

in the roasting, &c., of Dakin’s Royal Patent „ and to view 
the whole in action, and Coffee constantly reasting, &c., at the 
warehouses of Dakin and Co., in Sboemaker-row —within a 
stone’s throw of Number One, where an assistant is in waiting 
to accompany visitors to the warehouses, and to explain the 
whole of the ROYAL PATENT PROCESS for roasting and pree 
paring coffee, 


January 17,) 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, | 


4, Hornss-sHor-courT, LUDGATS-HILL. 


IALL AND COCKSHAW beg to inform 
their Friends and the Public that, having an extensive 
assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they are 
prepared to execute all descriptions of Printing, with every 
attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate 
terme. 
Estimates for ting Books, Catalogues, Reports, &c., 
furnished on the 8 t motite, and every y afforded for 
carrying them through the press. 


Print b ate A aia terms. 


BEST STATIONERY AT REDUCED PRICES. 
F. W. RALP H, 
36, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 


TEX SYSTEM adopted is to supply the very 
or 


best articles at the lowest possible prices, cash pay- 
ments, to meet the demand for economy. 


MERCHANTS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS 


made to any pattern, of the best papers, hot pressed, and bound 
in the most durable manner, in any style, (paged in type, wi th 
out additional cost,) on a scale of charges calculated to meet the 


BEST WRITING PAPERS. 
Repucep CHaRGeEs. 
Commercial Post, 8s. per ream. 
eantile linen Post, 120. per ream. 7 
Superfine large blue wove Post, 16s. per ream. / 
from 8s, per ream. f 
t, 58. per ream. 
uper laid Foolscap, 12s. 6d., 18s., and 24s, per ream. 
Superfine Note Paper, 46, per ream. 
laid Note Paper, 6s. per ream. 
Extra super thick cream-laid Note, 9s. per ream. 
Finest Satin or cream-laid Envelopes, ls. per 100. 
BALPH'S Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per box, 98. per 1000. 
Linen Envelopes, reduced prices, from 23. per 100. 
Extra superfine Sealin Wax, 4s. 2 Ib. 
MORDAN and Oo.“ Gold Pens, diamond points, 5s. each. 
Improved Pen-cleaners, 2s. each. 
ALPH's Commertial Steel Pens, 2s. per gross. 
hese Pens are considered the best adapted for correspondence. 
Observe the name and address on each. 
Samples of Papers, and Lists on application.—Stationery for 
* Exportation on the best terms. 
P.8. Country orders amounting to £2 delivered carriage free. 


F. W. RALPH, Commercial 3 36, Throg morton- street, 


Fi 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASSES. 


HE extensivecelebrity of JOSEPH LOADER’s 
Estab) ng oye ew twenty-five years, for all articles a 
pertaining to the Upholstering Business, affords a certain 
guarantee to all purchasers from his Stock, that whatever they 
may select will be of the most approved Fashion and best worr 
N charged. 
A vasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
g. Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, ie uniformls 
comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses 
* Dratrers, \ Wardrobes, mene, igo tage aud * 
„ at regularly fix „ correspon w e wants or 

of 1 offered ps terms with whicl 
none but first-rate houses can successfully compete. 
ptive Catalogues may be obtained, on application, b. 
any y who may be desirous to make special contract for any 
\tes for the commencement or completion of Housekeep- 


ing, — with suggestions essential to ensure comfort and 


Je 
PRESENT TARIFF. 
Solid Ir ehairs, 2 polished.. 


0 
dete of gn, a 
Sets of eight — Trafalgar ...... : 1 

i 

3 


P 
8 


easy chairs (in leather) 
ohaire, spring stuffed.... 
“ehaire, in leather, spring 


g chairs, carved 
spring etuffed, in morocco, 


oe cocooe 
eo - one 


on e.. 3140 . 310 0 
EE 
renc 8 ee ee 
— itto, on pillars eteseeeeceaseoce 3 10 0 ee qa a 0 
Rosewood chiffoniers, with carved backs 
A ge tops, 8h. ideboard, with . 
side 7 WwW 
drawers 2 tour aes, cellarets and 
„eee 419 O „. 3816 0 


„French 
ng tables, with sliding 
loose leaves, castors.....5 8319 6 „„ & & 


Mee tantra 408. 4 


0 
ve pillars, carved, 
ed, and bracketed round, 6 6 „ 71 6 
elliptic wash-stands, mar- 
SeCSeeFeceteeeeeseeess Sheeece 219 6 ee 3 19 6 
Dressing tables, en sults 6 „ 25 0 ., 2 11 0 
Winged wardrobe, with drawers in 
enen 8 10 0 ee 15 0 0 
y or japanned chest o 
drawers SCeGeeSeseseeseeseeeest ses teese 3 6 0 ae 8 15 0 
828 chairs, “re wit fe or willow cont - @ © ée 5 0 
ot glasses, t rames, y 
10 40 N 24 in. @eeeeeeeee sees eOesteces 3 1 0 * 17 9 
Alva or Wool Mattrese, 4 ft. 6 il... . 016 6 „ 17 6 


% Shi and Country Orders promptly executed, and 

y — ee oS oo in all Seolenals transactions.— 
December, 1847, 

JOSEPH LOADER'S Establishment, 23, Pavement, Fins- 


London, to whom it is uested, as a favour, that all 
n may be addressed in “a. n 


g. BENSON’S £4 15s. GOLD WATCHES 
rg, 63, COBNHILE, three doors from Bishopegate 
manu 27. * sopsgate- 


„. BENSON begs respectfully to inform the public 
that while his entire stock of gold and tive watches are maken 


at the lowest possible price, no watch shall be put into the hands 


of his customers unless it is in every respect such as can be re- 
commended, A large and beautiful stock can be selected from. 
Highly-finished movements, four holes jewelled, rich gold dials 
every improvement. A written warranty for two years, an 

sent postefree upon receiptof Post-office or banker's order. A 
12 stock of fine gold chains at their weight for sovereigns. 

a 4 usually ch upon watches have in- 
duced to manufacture the whole of his stock, and 
the great tity sold enables him to make them at the above 

ery low pr 


ces, A discount of five per cent. allowed where two 
watches are taken.—63, Cornhil!. 


v 


— oun 


HE TRESS SOS TANT ~~] 1 not, 

haps, generally known, that early life, the mouth 
oan 8 assume * most regular and 44 41 — 
ation, by the judicious treatment of the teeth. Even ata later 
period projecting teeth, and those other dental deformities 
which so unpleasantly affect the character of the mouth, may 
be removed without pain, and with entire safety. Thirty years 
of — rl entitle * — N — 
Surgeon speak with confidence on the subject, 

ay he has devised the most efficient mode of 


wearer to masticate with fect fell 
t 


ty. 
Mr. Nieholles attends at his Den P 
n every day, fem She ee he ee 


Che Nontontormist. 


11840. 


BRETT’S SAMPLE HAMPERS, 20s. EACH. | 


NTIETH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


—These favourite little packages contain, as usual, six 
bottles of excellent SPIRITS, such as cannot be obtained else- 
where; including one of the finest Pale Cham e Brandy. 
bottled in France, and one of the Ginger Bran wh so strongly 
recommended by the faculty. Or, at the same price, a Hamper 
of BRANDY ONLY, containing four bottles of Brett s Im- 

roved British Cognac,” with four pint bottles of * Brett's 

iqueur Ginger Brandy,“ for the convenience of private dis- 
tribution. 

Henry Bret and Co., Old Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 


»» — 


T HOUSE IN THE KINGDOM FOR 
aed 11180 PAPER AND ENVELOPES is 


W ILLIAM PARKINS'S, MAN U- 

FACTURING STATION ER, 26, OXFTORD-sTREET 
(nearly opposite Sobo-square), LONDON. 

WRITING PAPERS and 3 . — vast 
consumption, and all parties who write are interes n know- 
in whews to purchase them to advantage. — PRACTICAL 
MAN UFACTURING STATIONERS, and receiving all papers 
in large quantities in their rough unfinished state, direct from 
the mill, and cutting, pressing, and packing them on our own 
premises, enables us to give better articles, and charge lower 

rices than other stationers, few of whom are manufacturers. 
hat parties who live at a distance — have the benefit of our 
system of business, we have arran a list of prices, with a 
number to each sort of paper, qty are scaled up in 
quarter-ream packets, and can be at the same price as at 

r ream. 
hie N SAMPLE PACKET of STATIONERY, containing 
upwarde of THIRTY different sorts of Paper and Envelopes, 
each marked in pencil with a number corresponding with one in 
an accompanying List, by which arrangement all orders can be 
given and executed with facility. Price 6d., or sent free by post 
on receipt of twelve stamps. 5 

As the prices are unusually low, eredit cannot be given, 
but where the order exceeds £2, a discount of one shilling in 
the pound is allowed, or the carriage paid to the country if a 
remittance is sent with the order. 


EUBER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE 


is impervious to damp or heat, without smell, and equal, 

if not superior in strength, to any other Glue. It is used as a 
cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, glass, china and earthen- 
ware, plaster models, for every description of fancy work, and 
for household purposes. It may be used at a moment's notice, 
and requires no preparation. Price, dark, 8s.; pale, 10s. per 
gallon ; and in bottles at 6d., 18. and ls. 6d. 

NEUBER’S IMPROVED WATER VARNISH is without 
smell, perfectly washable, produces an elegant and durable 

lish, and requires no preparation of size, Price, full body, 
fos. ; Hat, 8¢. per gallon; and in bottles, at 6d., ls., and Is. 6d. 

Sold wholesale and retail by Messrs. NEUBER and WAT- 
KINS, Varnieh aud Japan Manufacturers, 4, Endell-street, 
Broad-street, Holborn, where samples may be obtained, or for- 
warded free on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 
Warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from Drury-lane. 

N.B.—Respectable local agents are required for the sale of 
these articles in the provinces. 


PATENT DESSICATED COFFEE. 


OHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechurch-street, begs 
to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has succeeded 
in 5 arrangements with the PATENT DESSI COATING 
COMPANY (Davison and Symington, Patentees), for roasting 
Coffee. This principle is perfectly novel, being effected entirely 
by hot air; and has the peculiar advantage of improving the 
article both in colour, strength, and quality, preserving purity, 
richness of flavour, and all ite aromatic ties, whilst it ex- 
cludes all burnt and acrid matter, which under the ordinary 
process invariably arises. It is recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the Faculty, as being especially adapted to persons of 
weak digestive organs, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


% Apothecaries Hall. 
% Mesers. Davison and Symington, 

** Gentlemen,—I have submitted the sample of coffee roasted 
by your improved process, left with me, to a careful chemical 
examination, and find it to be free from the strong, acrid, em- 
pyreumatic oil which gives to coffee, as ordinarily pre ed, so 
much of ite unpleasant flavour; and, doubtlees, also its injurious 
effects on many constitutions ; at the same time that it possesses 
all the fine aromatic properties unimpaired. It is also much 
more oe throughout its substance, and I consider a 


very great improvement on the old process. 
„J remain, gentlemen pears respectfully, 
R. WARRINGT N, Chemical Operator.” 
“5, Old Burlington-street. 
"Dear Sir,—I have been lately using the coffee which you 
sent me, pre according to your invention, and I am of 


opinion that it is softer, is better flavoured, and is better suited 
to persons whose digeative ns are weak; and hence, that it 
is more wholesome than coffee which is roasted in the usual 
way, and which is often burnt or acrid. 
“I am, dear sir, yours truly, 
% Te R. Davison, Esq. JAMES CUPLAND, M. D.“ 


NP ͤ V 


** — 


PATENT LIQUID GLUE DEPOT, 75, HIGH HOLBORN 
Opposite the George and Blue Boar. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HE great success—from the known excellence 

—of BINSON’S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, has given 

rise to several spurious imitations. Be particular to ask for 

„ Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue,” which has stood the test of 
time, having been in constant use for the last tem years. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* One of the most useful articles that can be possessed, is to 
be feund in Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue; it is invaluable to 
all.”—Satirist, Nov. 4. 

„With the Patent Liquid Glue you may unite permanently 
severed glass, or china, or wood, or east iron, or even stone or 
marble.” — Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, Nov. II. 

Price 1s. Cans, containing six bottles, sent free to any part 
of the kingdom for 6e., by money order or postage stamps, to 
ROBINSON and Co., 75, High Holborn. 


Mr. W. Hoppa, 8, Astey’s-row, Lower-road, Islington, Agent. 


COALS. 


OCKERELL and Co. (late Reard and Co.) 


quote from the Coal Exchange Registry, (published by 
authority of the Corporation,) that during the month of Novem- 
ber last 353,775 tons of coals were brought into London, and out 
of this large quantity only 88,632 tons were best s; from 
whence the inference is clear, and the fact undeniable, that al- 
* the great majority of consumers order best coals, ver 
few families obtain them. C. and Co. contiaue to deal ONL 
IN BEST COAL; vis.—Stewart'’s, Hetton’s, Lambton’s, Has- 
well’s, and Hartlepool, to which their trade has been confined 
for the last fifteen 2 Present cash price, 85s. per ton. 

Purfleet-wharf, Karl-street, Blackfriars. 


ARICOSE VEINS SURGICAL ELASTIC 


Stockings and Kneecaps, of a new and ingenious fabric 
for cases of Varicose Veins and weakness, are introduced, an 
extensively manufactured in e POPE and PLANTE, 

WATERBLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL. Thie pervious elastic 
elds an unvarying mares and equal pressure without the 
ble of lacing or bandaging. Patronized by very eminent 
surgeons. Iustructione for measurement on application, and 


the article sent by Post. 


FAMILY DENTISTS. 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


TAE importance of early attention to the 

TEETH can hardly be overrated. An incredible amount 
of discomfort, not to say suffering, may be prevented by submit- 
ting the TEETH of CHILDR and YOUNG PERSONS to 
periodical inspection by competent Dentists. The too common 
practice of confiding to charlatans and empirice (who are in 
many instances — 0 jewellers) the treatment of the 
Teeth cannot but prove disastrows in the extreme, partloularty 
where surgical skill is n „ and has entailed a great 
amount of misery in after 10 always be prevented 


a proper! rienced practical 
to at intervalé, 


I ne, ot state of the grow- 
ing TEETH ; d 5 * satisfactorily ob- 

by app! to J, BEAVE „who will under- 
take the respon at a fixed amount pet annum. 
„ Surgeon Dentists to his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 99, Great Windmill- 
street, Haymarket. 

ESTABLISHED 1730. 


ELFE’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, im- 
proved by the Desiccating Company's process, DAVI.- 

SON and SYMINGTON Patentees, on a perfectly novel plan, 
the nut being roasted by bot air, thereby ior a, ge fine 
flavour and highly nutritive M the cocoa if fullest 
extent, and tually eradicating all those oily par- 
ticles which have rendered the use of it objectionable to “gener 
of weak digestion. The purity and superiority of this moet 
Sacre end Eng sele, gg the homemopsthte publie, 
tensive and increasin e am e 
being 1 — 2 by the mest eminent of the rs 
to persons of delicate health as far 2 to any yet offe 
to those who desire an economical and agreeable rage 
the breakfast, luncheon, or tea table.--Prepared and by 
JOHN RELFE, No. 4, Gracechureh-street, 


PJALsE’s PORTABLE GALVANIC 
APPARATUS, PRICE TEN GUINEAS, 


HALSE’S PORTABLE GALVANIO APPARATUS, which 
has now become so celebrated, consists of twelve pait of sine 
and silver plates, and a most complete regulating apparatus, 
with wire, handles, &c. The whole ts contained in a neat ma- 
hogany box, about two feet long, one foot high, and one foot 
broad ; and when in action it is an ornament to any drawing. 
room, and is, in short, perfection itself. From the weakest to 
the strongest power there are fifteen gradatione, the use of which 
is described in Mr. Halee’s sixth and seventh letters on Medical 
Galvanism, to which he begs to call the reader’s attention. The 
extraordinary cures he has made by means of Galvanism have so 
astonished the whole medical world, that he is now jus 
patronized by the highest of the medical profession; and, 
although it may not be believed, it is still, nevertheless, a fact, 
and well known to his numerous patients, that he has generally 
one or two gentlemen of the medical profession under him as 

tients. To galvanize between forty and fifty patients a day, ae 

r. Halse and his assistants are in the habit of doing, it 10 
absolutely necessary that the galvanic apparatus should be 
brought to the height of perfection ; and such, he flatters hime 
— e has accomplished, as the undermentioned testimonials 
will prove. 

The apparatus is constructed on so simple a prineiple, that 
the most unseientific will not have the least difficulty in using 
it, as the fullest instructions are given how to use it, and alse 
medical advice how to “pply it, by the patient * — 


describing his complaint. Therefore patients in the coun 
need not go to the expense of a journey to London, as they can 
galvanize themselves by means of this apparatus, at their own 
residences, and with perfect safety, as the power can be regu- 
lated so accurately that an infant may be galvanized with 
without even caus it to cry; and in a moment the power 


it can be so inc that the most powerful man would no 
like to receive its influence a second tine. The most timid — 


command. 


The following are a few extracts from the Press, in addition 
to those previously inserted :— 

HALSE’S PORTABLE §GALVANIO APPARATUS,~—From 
the Wesleyan.—' That Mr. Halse stands high as a medical 


hs profession, are facts which we have long known: but we 


alvanic apparatus to such a high state of perfection, an 
fnvalid may galvanize Nee Sieh the — — enihty. 
We happen to know something of galvanism ourselves, and we 
ean truly say that his apparatus is far superior to of 
the kind we ever beheld. To those of our in friends, 
therefore, who may feel desirous of testing the remedial pow 
of gaivanism, we éay, apply at once to the fountain To 
— 8 yy it II as we can exe 
perience asse van an apparatus constsucted 
ou the best principles ee. altho : 
from the smallest machines of the common construction 


machines, yet the effects afte 


ent, the one producing a feeling of exhaustion 

a feeling 2 renewed vigour Mr. Halse rast 1 
monde galvanism for the restoration of muse 

part of the body which may be deficient of in e 


purposes, to improve u it. It is 0 
of fluid is the — 4 in medical 


m 
the patient is next to nothing, although thes may 2 7 


doth quantity and intensity b — into action; and yet his 
a manner that 

infant may be galvanized by it without the least — 

4s men of science, we conscientiously recommend Halse’s 

Portable Galvanic Apparatus in preference to all others.” 


sore have played the very deuce with the Cold-water Doctors, 
for the Medical Galvanists pretend to accomplish fully as much 
as the Hydropathists; and, as the cold-water treatment ie, 
without doubt, a very disagreeable one, whilet the galvanic 
treatment has nothing disagreeable about it, patients now 

— resort to the latter. Hr. W. H. Halse may be considered 
the leader in thie new branch of medical science, for whoever 
heard of galvanic rings, galvanic bracelets, Garters, bands, &c., 
before he made galvanism so popular? If 282 be as 
powerful a remedial agent as it is pretended to be, the thanks of 
the invalid public are due to Mr. Halse, and to him alone, for 
it; for without his extrao i om in the galvanic 
apparatus, the application of galvanism would be worse than 
useless. That Mr. Halse ranks high as a Medical Galvanist is 
evident from the fact that the most eminent physicians of the 
metropolis invariably recommead their patients to him, where 
they think galvanism will be of service.— Morning Chronicle. 


Invalide may be supplied with Mr. HALSE’sS 
MEDICAL GALVANIGM gratui A. 


tously, by f hia 
two stamps for the of it, 
2 Lr His An fost Sh, 


a 


3 ame 7 . 5 1 f JO * 2 — 
“ . N 5 8 ee 9. all , 
re 3 * 9 is a 


not be afraid of using it, as the power of it is entirely under 


galvanist, and that he is generally considered as the head of. 
did not know until very recently that he had brought the 


the sensation experienced | 
the operation is very similar to that experienced by Mr. 4: 
rwarde produced are vastly 


powerful; for the human body is an imperfect conductor, and {t‘ 
an imperfect conductor, In Mr. Halse’s apparatus there are 


GALVANISM.—The application of Galvanism as a medical . 
agent appears to be all the rage in the metropolis. Its profes- 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS. 


PROFESSIONAL CAUSES OF ALIENATION. 


WE resume our exposition of the causes which, 
in our judgment, operate to prevent a more com- 
manding influence of Christian institutions upon 
the working men of this country. The principal 
group we ranged under the head, “ Social and 

olitical.“ In the present paper, we shall attempt 
with greater brevity to indicate those which, for 
want of a better term, we call Professional.” 
Here, as before, our purpose is, not to draw up a 
catalogue, but merely to point out a description, of 
hindrances, which serve to obstruct the freer pro- 
gress of revealed truth amongst our toiling 
myriads—not to exhaust the subject, but simply to 

uide the thoughts of those who are interested in 
it, to general practical conclusions. 

It may be neceesary, at starting, to explain the 
sense in which we employ the term “professional.” 
We wish our readers to put upon it the widest 
application of which it is susceptible. We include 
under it all the provisions systematically resorted 
to, whether by ministers, or by churches, or by 
general associations, for putting God’s truth before 
the minds of the people—all that can fairly be 
reckoned to belong to the art, if we may be 
allowed the word, of teaching Christianity to the 
public. We must take leave, however, before we 
proceed further, to express our difference of opinion 
with many of our correspondents, as to the degree 
in which ministers are chargeable with the present 
condition of affairs. We believe that the habit of 
devolving responsibility in this and similar matters 
exclusively upon pastors and teachers, is one ver 
powerful cause of the mischief we deplore. 
colonel of a regiment may be an inefficient officer, 
and is justly visited with censure in as far as he proves 
himself incompetent, negligent, or unwilling, in the 
discharge of his own proper duties—but if the rank 
and file expect him to do the whole business of 
fighting on their behalf, they, rather than he, are 
answerable for the failure which must ensue. 
Now, as far as our observation goes, churches, in 
vast numbers, are guilty of a like folly. They do 
not appear to apprehend that the evangelization of 
the people around them, is emphatically their 
business -or if admitting it in theory, they seldom 
set to work with that spontaneity and good-will 
which are absolutely essential to success. Even 
in regard to movements of secular philanthropy, 
activity or indifference are quietly allowed to 
depen i upon ministerial dispositions. In what 
the evil originated, it is not our present object to 
inquire—but its effect is disastrous in two ways 
it throws upon a religious teacher a burden which 
he is unable adequately to sustain, and it renders 
useless, by su pressing its due exercise, the active 
talent which his people may possess. 

It has frequently struck us that we go about the 
business of communicating religious instruction, 
and of producing religious impression, in a manner 
altogether different from that which we adopt in 
matters less sacred. Because all things are to be 


done “ decently and in order,” we seem to have 
imagined that all the elements of spiritual power, 
are to be presented in the stiffest possible forms. 
Everything is contrived as if for the very purpose 
of diminishing attraction, and of stifling interest. 
Even the reading of the scriptures is performed, 
for the most part, in a manner which deprives 
it of all outward appearance of life. Scarcel 
anything appears natural, unfettered, social. 
There is but one speaker, and he is a professional 
one. His station is not among his people, but in 
a pulpit wholly apart from them. He generally 
dresses as one of a peculiar “order.” All the 
arrangements are of a character to put a distance 
of feeling between him and his flock. At a public 
meeting, even for religious objects, there is usually 
a far closer sympathy between speaker and auditors 
than in a place of worship. Pulpits, pews, minis- 
terial vestments, unchangeable order in services, 
special moulds for discourses, special, and anything 
but natural, styles and tones of delivery—in a 
word, every thing said, done, and thought of, in 
that strictly professional guise in which it is diffi- 
cult for emotion to find becoming expression, or 
soul, free movement—can all this be ry yg & 
Is it expedient ? Has it not proved baneful? The 
order which is regarded as essential to the public 
teaching of Christianity is conventional rather than 
apostolical—and its freezing effect is so great, that 
we are convinced of the necessity of a very wide 
departure from it, before any marked increase of 
success can be expected. 


The evil—and an evil we suppose all thoughtful 
minds will allow it to be—is perpetuated and 
aggravated amongst Dissenters, as well as others, 
by a system of ministerial training, based, we 
think, upon mistaken principles. An edu- 
cated ministry does not necessarily imply a 
ministerial course of education—much less an 
eleemosynary provision for technically qualifying 
young men for what is called the “sacred profes- 
sion.” We know we are broaching a very delicate 

uestion—a question the magnitude of which en- 
3 both caution and candour. We are not 
prepared to state precisely what are the practical 
changes which should be introduced. But we are 
satisfied that the existing system entails upon reli- 
gious society many mischiefs; by collecting mate- 
rials for the ministry before their fitness can 
possibly have been tested; by moulding them into 
a shape which disqualifies them for success in 
other spheres; by overlaying them with what, in 
thought and in practice, is traditional instead of in- 
born; by securing in them, in a much higher degree, 
a negation of mischief than a development of good; 
and by nourishing all the ideas, feelings, and 
habits, tending to widen the natural interval be- 
tween teacher and taught, which are inseparable 
from a sense of ecclesiastical, and even spiritual, 
caste. A more spontaneous, a more natural, a less 
factitious and technical method of proceeding, 
might furnish the churches with men less accu- 
rately drilled, but quite as usefully and substan- 
tially educated; and might serve, perhaps, to 
modify that jealousy which, in past times, has 
done so much to discourage, and even repress, 
the growth and exercise of what is termed “ lay 
agency.” 


We do not deem it necessary to give additional 
illustrations of the class of hindrances to which we 
are now referring, but we will attempt a descrip- 
tion of the general effect, which, taken altogether, 
they serve to produce. They shut up the public 
action of Christianity in such formal and profes- 
sional modes of procedure, as to suggest to un- 
interested minds, associations more characteristic 
of a special department of business, than of irre- 
pressible living energy—more appropriate to the 
conduct of a grave ceremony, than to the play of 
an exuberant life—more likely to satisfy criticism 
than to make a conquest of the heart. The im- 
pression left upon the auditor is, to far too great 
an extent, that what is doing, is rather a com- 
pliance with a law from without, than a natural 
expression of a law from within, and the feelings 


excited are oftener those of witnessing a solemn | 


scene, than of participating in an important 
reality. Something of this may be, and perhaps 


is, inseparable from any mode of exhibiting 
revealed truth by man to man. But we are con- 
vinced that most of the accessories of divine 
worship and religious instruction in our day tend 
to increase the evil we are aiming to describe 


and that as Christianity, considered as a spiritual | 


power, becomes more energetically operative, it 
will gradually lay them aside as incumbrances, and 
work after a more social, a freer, a more attractive, 
and a more successful fashion. 


But we shall probably be reminded that we are 
falling into the error of some of our correspond- 
ents, and are assigning causes for the comparative 
failure of our religious institutions among workin 
men which, even if true in themselves, tas wi 
equal force upon all classes. That they do bear 
upon all, we admit—but not, we apprehend, with 
equal force. They oo diminish the attractive- 
ness and interest of public religious services—a 
deficiency which all feel—but a deficiency which, 
in the case of our labouring population is sufficient 
to deter them from attendance altogether. From 
causes already stated, and others which need not 
now detain us, neglect of public worship has 
almost ceased among the poor to be regarded as 
open tocensure. The social opinion which com- 
many of the middle class to conform to the 

abits of their neighbours in this respect, does 
not affect them. No influence from without to 
which they are accustomed to bow, impels them 
to follow a course in which they feel no interest. 
Hence, in their case, want of sympathy is tolerably 
certain of showing itself in entire withdrawment 
from the circle of religious means. They have 
no motive for continuing an attendance upon what 
is unable to stir their emotions. Of all classes, 
they most need that life and freedom, that variet 
and power, in the administration of spiritua 
truth, which might draw even the unwilling, and 
detain the most reluctant. When, consequent : 
all things connected with it meet them in rigid 
and unbending forms, savouring far more than is 
necessary of the 42, and professional, 
and wanting, therefore, in an air of naturalness, 
and unmistakeable sincerity of purpose, we can 
scarcely be astonished that so few amongst them 
care to be present in the houses of God—but, 
whilst deploring the sad result, we should anxiously 
inquire whether it will not admit of a “wees 
remedy in the adoption of other and less formal 
methods of promulgating the truth. 


THE BIBLE AND THE POOR. 


WE are anxious to direct the attention of our 
readers to a work, small in size, but great in signi- 
ficance and importance, which has just appeared. 
It is called The Bible and the Poor,” and consists 
of a selection of Scripture passages, arranged under 
three heads: — Ihe Trials of the Poor—The Rights 
of the Poor—The Poor-laws of the Bible—preceded 
by The Doctrine of Christ, followed by The Way 
of Salvution, and accompanied by appropriate 
prayers, all in the language of the Bible. 


In a few introductory sentences, the selector 
(Rev. Caleb Morris) observes :—“ While this little 
book contains solemn lessons, in the very words of 
Scripture, respecting the mutual rights and mutual 
duties of classes; its principal design is to teach 
the Poor MAN that, — hard his lot, there is 
ONE BEING who knows his wants, feels his sorrows, 
and judges his cause TE GOD OF THE BIBLE. 
The Scriptures are thus allowed to speak in their 
own way on a subject on which age not always 
allowed to speak at all, and not often allowed to 
speak exactly the thing that is in them. The tract 
is valuable, to use the words of Mr. Morris, as 
“an exemplification of one, at least, of the first 
steps in the application of the inductive method of 
getting at truth to the Word of God.“ That 
method has yet to be properly applied, and when 
so applied, there will be much discovered on many 
subjects to surprise as well as teach and better 
faithful students. 

The texts are selected from both Testaments, not 
regardless of social and dispensational changes, but 
in reverepee for the one presiding Spirit. The 


\ 
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language of the Bible is adapted to the various 
states and ages of our race; its principles have per- 
petual worth and relevancy. 


The appearance of this selection is exceedingly 
seasonable. The subject is exciting attention, and 
what is wiser than for all to listen to the voice of 
God ? All may learn from it, as it speaks in these 
pages, but especially will the poor find that 
the religion of the treats them kindly and 

justly, respects their mature, commiserates their 
woes, and upholds their claims. Its spirit is not 
one of sentimental charity, but free, manly, and of 
God. We can conceive of nothing, for the size, 
more calculated to set revealed religion in a right 
light before large masses of alienated men than the 
circulation of this “ little book.” What is the 
Tract Society doing? It is more to the purpose, and 
more likely to be a blessing to multitudes than 
hundreds of larger and more elaborate productions. 
We should rejoice (it is a vain thought !) if all the 
r and all the rich in the country saw and pon- 
ered it. Meanwhile, we commend it to our 
readers, that they may read it and circulate it. 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Greenwicu.—The Anti-state-church Association 
convened a public meeting in this town, on Wednes- 
day last, the lecture-hall of the Literary Institution 

ng secured for the purpose. Notwithstanding 
that the Association has never yet mooted the ques- 
tion in this borough, the place, which will hold about a 
thousand persons, was crowded to excess, and a con- 
siderable number were unable to gain admission. 
D. W. Wire, Eeq., occupied the chair, and there 
were present George Thompson, Esq., M.P., Rev. 
George Rose, of Bermondsey, Rev. J. Russell, of 

Greenwich, Rev. Thomas Timpson, of Lewisham, 


Rev. J. 2 of Deptford, Rev. J. Pearce, of 
in 


Salford, John Kingsley, Esq., John Wade, Esq., and 
other gentlemen well knows in the neighbourhood. 
The Chairman, in a lengthened and vigorous specch, 
clearly stated the object the society has in view, and 
enforced it by appealing to the history of the past 
and the events of the present day, as illustrating the 
mischiefs resulting from State establishments of re- 
ligion. The Rev. George Rose moved a resolution 
relating to the interference of Government in reli- 
gious matters, which he supported in an argumenta. 
tive speech, showing that Church Establishments 
were contrary both to Scripture and common sense. 
Mr. G. Thompson, M.P., followed, and delivered a 
lengthened address, which was listened to with the 
greatest attention, and was received with great ap- 
plause. The resolution having been carried unani- 
mously, Mr. Kingsley moved a resolution respecting 
the endowment of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy. 
His speech occupied the remainder-of the evening, 
and produced a great impression. ‘The Association 
has made an excellent beginning, and from the great 
interest already excited, it is evident that they may 
labour here with every hope of success. 


Tootina.—On Tuesday, the 9th, Mr. Kingsley 
lectured at Tooting. The chair was taken by the 
Rev. Frederick Trestrail. After alluding to the 
altered opinion which had taken place in reference 
to the iation, and the sm ng which it had 
evidently made in public confidence, he introduced 
the lecturer, who explained the object which the 
society had in view, and the design of statesmen 
in 1 religion. The attendance was very 

ood. At the close, the Rev. Mr. Waracker, of 

‘ooting, proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Mr. 9 which was seconded, and unani- 
mously passed. 


BetTHNAL-GREEN.—On Thursday evening last, a 
lecture on the object and principles of the Anti- 
state-church Association was delivered by Mr. 
Kingsley, in Trinity Chapel, Bethnal-green, to a 
pretty ge audience. Mr. Clarke, of Waltham- 
stow, occupied the chair, and both he and Mr. 
Higgins, the minister, strongly enforced the claims 
of society. The meeting, it is hoped, will do 
much good. 

Mn. Kinaster’s Lecrures. — Lectures are to be 
delivered within the next few days at Stockwell, 
Woolwich, Deptford, Richmond, and Stoke Newing- 
ton. Mr. Kingsley is also to address the electors of 
Leominster and Bolton before the elections take 
place. 

BraminoHamM.—Last night a public meeting (being 
the first of a series) was to be held at Highbury 
Chapel, Mr. Alderman Weston inthe chair. Geo. 
Edmonds, Esq., and the Revs. Brewin Grant, New, 
Baker, and Cranbrook, had engaged to address the 
meeting. The subjects for discussion were: —“ The 
real design of the iation —“ the Claims of the 
Association upon Dissenters "’—“ Baptist Noel’s Se- 
cession and his Book.“ 


Hexspen Brings (Yorks.)—Notwithstanding the 
elements combined against the holding of our Anti- 
state-church meeting here on Wednesday last, a 
goodly company were present. Mr. Slater, of 

bble End-mills, presided; and the audience were 
addressed by the Rev. J. Crook, in explanation of 
the objects of the Association, and by the Rev. J. 
Townsend, on the principles of State-establishments 
of religion, and the evils resulting therefrom. A 
committee was appointed to represent the parent 


society in that district; and arrangements were 
i tely entered into for a lecture by Mr. 
Kingsley—the Society's lecturer, 


Tue AncuprsHor or CanTERBURY.—If it be the 
fact, as we infer from the evidence given before a 
Parliamentary Committee of last session, that the 
present Primate receives £3,000 a-year in addition 
to his legal stipend of £15,000, out of the Episcopal 
Fund, to pay the interest of the sum borrowed on 
security of the see of Canterbury for the repair of 
Lambeth Palace and Addington House, the doing 
full justice to that fact very materially diminishes 
the respect we desire to feel for Dr. Sumner person- 
ally.— atly News. 


Harrrax.—On Tuesday, the 9th inst., the Rev. J. 
Brierley, of Mixenden, at a very short notice (in 
consequence of a sudden and severe affliction in the 
family of the Rev. J. Ridley, who was appointed to 
address the meeting on that occasion), delivered a 
most interesting lecture on the Anti-state-church 
question, at the Baptist chapel in this town, which 
was listened to with deep attention, and, it is hoped, 
would make a powerful impression on his audience. 


Brentwoop.—( Froma Correspondent ).—The Anti- 
state-church Association commenced last night 
(Monday) in this town,. a series of meetings to be 
held throughout the county. It being the first of 
the kind, the experiment was looked forward to 
with some anxiety, but the result showed that here, 
as elsewhere, the people are quite prepared to take 
part in an earnest movement. The Assembly-room 
at the White Hart was crowded by a respectable 
audience, not the least gratifying part being, that a 
very large number of them were Churchmen. Mr. 
John Field Butler, of Childerditch Hall, occupied 
the chair, and speeches were delivered by Mr. E. 
Clarke and Mr. J. C. Williams, who came down as 
a deputation from London, and by the Rev. John 
Hall, of Brentwood, Rev. B. H. Khlut, of Billericay, 
and Rev. H. Cock, of Ingatestone. Some copies of 
the Analysis of Mr. Noel's book, which were on 
sale in the room, were bought up by the Church 
people present with great avidity. 


THE PLYMOUTH CHURCHMEN AND THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


A meeting of lay members of the Established 
Church was held at Plymouth, on Monday week, 
„To receive the report of the deputation to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his Grace’s reply to 
the memorial ugreed on at a public meeting held on 
the 19th of December last. Also to consider the 
propriety of presenting a petition to her Majesty the 
Queen; and for the adoption of such other mea- 
sures as may then be determined.“ J. Cory ton 
Roberts, Esq., was called to the chair. Colonel 
Dunsterville reported the result of an interview 
with the Archbishop by the deputation. They were 
very courteously received, and an official reply was 
given. The Plymouth Journal gives its substance 
as follows :—* Ve rise from the perusal of it with a 
feeling of profound disappointment, The venerable 
prelate begins well. The Lord Archbishop asserts 
his official connexion with, and his personal attach- 
ment to, the principles of the Keformation. ‘He 
rejoices to find those principles professed, and man- 
fully upheld.” It has been ‘a consolation’ to my 
Lord Archbishop to find, in reference to the exten- 
sion of civil rights to the Roman Catholics, that 
‘our people are too well acquainted with scriptural 
truth, to be ever allured back into errors renounced 
by their forefathers.’ The Lord Primate lays a good 
foundation—but it is thrown away under so poor a 
superstructure. We have, however, sufficient evi- 
dence of his Gracc’s sincerity, but it is very clear he 
cannot meddle with our graceful prelate—‘ official 
persons acting within the legal bounds of their 
authority, are responsible only to their own con- 
scientious sense of duty!“ His Grace next pro- 
ceeds to take up the complaint of the laity 
as to the revival of forms, and the mani- 
festation of a romanizing tendency among many of 
the clergy. His Grace reflects on the “ youn 
clergy” who exhibit these tendencies—the ‘ol 
one“ was left to his conscience. The Lord Primate 
regrets that these young clerics could not acquiesce 
in those “slight deviations which they found 
adopted by the great body of the clergy of the 
nation, and approved by competent authority. It is 
thus that the Archbishop rebukes the hypocritical 
perverters who make the obligation of “ rubrical 
uniformity” the plea for their retrogressive and 
treacherous policy. His Grace bemoans their pro- 
moting strife in non-essential things, and laments 
the introduction of a form of worship into our parish 
churches “ too elaborate and artificial for simple and 

eneral devotion.“ All this is, no doubt, severe re- 

uke for the young clergy—but still severer for“ the 
old one,“ who set them on, encouraged, and backed 
them up in it all. But having condemned these 
things, as every true Protestant would—having 
plainly showed that his Grace considered that no 
true Christian minister would disturb the peace of 
his people for non-essential things—and having 
lamented that artificial mode of worship—which 
such sad Rubricans as Priest Roper and his modest 
young coadjutor have introduced—the Lord Arch- 

ishop plainly confesses that he has no power what- 
ever to interfere, and that it is only through Parlia- 
ment the evil can be remedied.” 


After the delivery of sundry speeches, a petition 
to the Queen was adopted, praying that she will be 
graciously pleased to direct the adoption of such 
measures with a view to au authoritative and Pro- 
testunt determination of the sense of the Liturgy in 
all its parts, and also for defining the Ceremonial! of 
the Church in conformity to established usage as 
may seem best calculated to obtain those desirable 


objeets. 


| 


New Cuurcu Movement.—The Morning Chronicl 
reports an important movement in connexion with 
the restoration and preservation of Church princi- 
ples,” commenced by the holding of a numerous 
meeting of London incumbents and beneficed clergy- 
men of various dioceses, together with sixty influen- 
tial laymen, at Mr. Lumley’s rooms, Chancery-lane: 
—‘'QOne great design of the new movement would 
be, to effect (when it could be done securely) the 
extinction of all Church societies; measures being 
taken, by means of offerings, to enable the Church 
to do her own work without such external aid. 
They had, it was stated, to charge upon the existing 
societies; that they had prevented the Bishop of 
London from carrying out, to its legitimate extent, 
the principle of ‘ offerings’ in the metropolitan dio- 
cese. Turning to one of these societies, the Curates’ 
Aid Fund, it might be unhesitatingly affirmed, that 
wherever its operations extended, additional Dis- 
senting meeting-houses were erected—a circum- 
stance attributable to the fact, that the great princi- 
ples of the Church were lost sight of.... . But 
‘the energies of Churchmen being concentered, the 
Church might provide for her own extension, the 
education of the people, missions to the heathen, 
&c., without the intervention of irresponsible socie- 
ties“. . “The desirableness of publishing a 
series of papers similar in character to, but taking 
higher ground than, the Oxford Tracts, was brought 
under consideration, and the question was unani- 
mously decided in the affirmative. These papers 
are to strive for the development of the parochial 
system in all its integrity; to treat occasionally on 
subjects connected with dogmatic theology; to con- 
tend for the restoration of ancient discipline ; and to 
discuss such other matters as might be demanded 
by the necessities of the Church. The subjects for 
the first nine papers were agreed upon. In answer 
to a question, the gentleman who was appointed 
8 editor of the papers stated, that those who 
ormed the society need be under no apprehension 
with respeet to any animadversion which might be 
cast upon the proposed tracts)“. ‘A reso- 
lution was proposed constituting the society, and 
providing for the contemplated objects. Two Lon- 
don clergymen, and a beneficed clergymen from a 
neighbouring diocese, were appointed a committee 
to conduct the | tenn proceedings, and a lay- 
man was elected honorary secretary. The meeting 
then adjourned for a month.“ 

Tue New Ecc resiastican ComMission.—Friday 
night’s Gazette announces the appointment of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Harrowby. the Very 
Reverend William Rowe Lyall, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury, William hk Wood, Esq., Robert Baynes 
Armstrong, Esq., John George Shaw Lefevre, a 
C. B., and the Reverend Richard Jones, M. A., to te 
her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring how 
Episcopal and Capitular Estates and Incomes in 
England and Wales can be most beneficially ma- 
naged, with due regard to the just and reasonable 
claims of the lessees; and also how fixed instead of 
fluctuating incomes can best be secured to Bishops 
and members of Chapters, 

A Question ron MancHuEsTER.—A correspondent 
of the Daily News, pertinently asks the people of 
Manchester which they think would confer the 
greatest benefit upon the poor of their town, the 
building of an episcopal palace or the establishment 
of a large soup kitchen? 2 

ExolLisn CaTHOLICs AND THE Porz.—A clerical 
correspondent of the Tablet expresses his surprise 
that no appeal has been made to the British Catholics 
in behalf of the Father of the Faithful in his present 
extreme necessity. It is not so, he remarks, in 
Catholic France, or in Catholic Ireland, in both 
of which countries a plan has been organized to 
renew the tribute of the Peterpence.“ The 
editor partly agrees with his correspondent that 
such a step ought to be made, but thinks it ad- 
visable to wait “for the voice of authority to name 
the time and mode,” and then he has no doubt 
that all will be ready to follow. 

Reticious Instirutions.—In the ‘ Essays and 
Tales“ of Sterling, edited by Julius Charles Hare, 
M.A., Rector of Herstmonceux, the Editor, in the 
beautiful Memoir prefixed to the volumes, has given 
the following very remarkable statement, without 
note or comment—a fact which must be taken as 
indicating his own sense of the truth and worth ot 


the opinion here laid down. The passage is as 


follows: —“ Speaking at the same time about our 
Church, he said: ‘One remark has grown into my 
mind with deeper and deeper conviction for many 
years, viz., that all the other means of animating 
the lower, including the middle classes, with interest 
in the Church, are almost trivial, until you begin 
by organizing congregations, that is, bodies of 
communicants feeling themselves linked together 
by common duties and rights, and exercising their 
congregational principles as inseparable from their 
Christian character, and of course excluding those 
who manifestly violate the Christian covenant in 
essentials. Nothing, I am sure, that can be done 
among the Clergy, or to their flocks,—much as ie 
needed in both respects,—has near the importance 
of this great change ; the want of which makes the 
Church more fatally helpless than, I imagine, any 
other Protestant body in the world.“ 
D 

Tue Pricz or OxAxons wn 1668.—On the 11th 
of May, 1668, Pepys went to the Duke of York’s play- 
house, and saw the Tempest.“ He says:—‘ There 
happened one thing which vexed me; which is, that the 
orange- woman did come in the pit, and challenge me for 
twelve oranges, which (she said) she delivered by my 


order at a late play, at night, in order to give to some 


ladies in a box, which was wholly untrue, but yet she 
swore it to be true. But, however, I did deny it, and 
did not pay her; but, for quiet, did buy 4s. worth of 
Oranges of her at 6d. a-piece.”” -— . 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Sr. ALBan’s.—CarisT1an OUnion.—On the even 
ing of Monday, January Ist., a very interesting 
exemplification was pon of the union which may 
and ought to be found among professed Christians of 
different denominations. The members of the Bap- 
tist, Independent, Wesleyan,. and Primitive Me- 
thodist churches assembled at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
for the united celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, in token of their common Chris- 
tianity and acknowledged brotherhood. The service 
was conducted according to the form used by the 
congregation in whose place the meeting was held, 
a Reon which is merely an abridgement of the 
Church-of-England service. The Rev. M. Britton, 
minister of the chapel, presided, and was assisted in 
the administration by the Revds. J. Eglinton (Wes- 
leyan), J. Harris, and J. Reading ( ney a Ih 

. Upton (Baptist), and N. Broadway (Primitive 
Methodist). e spacious area of the chapel was 
fiiled with communicants, while a large number of 
spectators occupied the ey Addresses were 
delivered in the course of the service by different 
ministers, and the engagements of the evening were 
throughout of the most impressive and useful cha- 
racter. This is the sixth annual communion of the 
kind, held in succession, at the different chapels, 

leasingly 1 the compatibility of perfect 
— of private ju 8 with habitual Christian 
friendship and cheerful occasional conformity to 
each other's forms. 


Bisnor Burton, Yorxsuire.—Mr. J. Jefferson, 
of Accrington College, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the Baptist church at Bishop Burton, 
and will enter on his labours the first Sabbath in 
February next. 


New Yzar's Girt To THE OLD CaLaRnaR Mis- 
sion.—We understand that the proposal to raise 
£800 in 16,000 shares of one shilling each, as a New 
Year’s Gift by the children of the United Presby- 
terian Church for the purchase of a mission ship, to 
be presented to the Old Calabar Mission, is exciting 
universal interest among the young people through- 
out the church. As a specimen of that interest, it 
may be mentioned that the Sabbath scholars con- 
nected with the congregation of the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, Wishawton, resolved at a meeting held in 
the evening of the 2nd January, to take one hundred 
shares, which pledge they have redeemed by trans- 
mitting £5 to the treasurer—that the young people 
of the lately formed and promising congregation of 
Gournock have contributed £3 5s. 7d., and that 
seven children in one family belonging to the con- 
gregation of Mr. Ramage, Kirriemuir, have sent 
£1 1s.—Scottish Press. 


New Swinpon.—On Thursday, the 4th inst., the 
Baptist chapel, recently erected at New Swindon, 
was opened for Divine worship. The services were 
conducted by the Rev. James Sherman, Rev. J. H. 
Hinton, of London; Rev. Thomas Winter, of Bristol; 
and other ministers. The building, which is of the 
Lombardic style, was an object of general admiration, 
The Rev. R. Breeze, who is statedly to minister to 
the congregation, will, for some time to come, have 
many difficulties to encounter, and will need the 
prayers and assistance of the Christian public, who 
wish prosperity to the cause. 


Ware, Herts.—The Rev. J. Barfitt, F. A. S., has 
accepted a very cordial and unanimous invitation 
from the second Congregational church in this 
town, and intends commencing his labours in March 
next. 


Oxrorp.—The Rev. John Tyndale, late of Need- 
ham Market, having accepted a unanimous invitation 
to the pastorate of the church assembling in George- 
street, in this city, will enter upon his stated labours 
early in February. 


RRMOVAL.— The Rev. David Evans, of Llanidloes, 
has accepted a cordial invitation from the Con- 
gregational church at Sharon, Tredegar, and com- 
1 his labours there on the 3lst of December, 
1848, 


Mun. J. Stent has received and accepted an invita- 
tion from the Baptist church meeting in Soho-street, 
Liverpool. He commenced his stated ministry with 
the friends assembling in that place of worship on 
the first Sabbath in the new year. 


~ Coverpate CHAT RL, Limgnovse.—On Tuesday 
evening week, the Rev. J. E. Richards, late of 
Wandsworth, was publicly recognised as pastor of 
the church worshipping in the above chapel. The 
service, which was more of a devotional, and less of 
a formal, character than such services frequently 
are, was conducted in the following order:—The 
Revs. John Kennedy, M.A., of Stepney meeting, 
offered the introductory prayer; Andrew Reed, 
D.D., of Wycliffe chapel, addressed the newly 
settled pastor; Richard Saunders, of Latimer 
chapel, offered the designation prayer; George 
Smith, of Poplar, addressed the church ; and Samuel 
Ransom, Classical and Hebrew tutor of Hackney 
College, offered the concluding prayer. The other 
arts of the service were conducted by the Rev. 

essrs. ie Hewlett, Higgins, and Smith, and 
Joseph Maitland, Esq. ‘There were present on 
the occasion, the Rev, John Watson, Theological 
tutor, and the whole of the students of Hackney 
College. The address of Dr. Reed was in his best 
style—simple, chaste, elegant, fervent, and appro- 
priate. From the age and standing of the newly. 
settled pastor, the doctor's good taste deterred him 
from delivering to him a charge. His traternal 
address, as delivered to one of similar standing to 
his own, consisted principally of a welcome of his 
friend and brother into the neighbourhood,—of con- 


church, which, through a chequered history of a 
bie! erga one period, he had seen to exemplify 
eminent spiritual religion,—of the offer of all re- 
quisite sympathy and co-operation,—and of such 
suggestions as he was as ready to take as to give. 
In addition to the hallowed feeling which such an 
address could not fail to produce in the meeting, the 
interest of the occasion was greatly promoted by the 
fact of there being present a very considerable 
number of persons from Wandsworth and the neigh- 
bourhood, who came to testify their good feeling to 
their old pastor and friend. 


DestRucTIVE Fines tN THE Mertroporis.—On 
Saturday several disastrous fires occurred in and 
around the metropolis. On Saturday morning, about 
four o'clock, a fire broke out in the cabinet manu- 
factory of Messrs, M. and J. Mahony, in Brown’s- 
lane, Spitalßtelde. It was nearly eight o' clock before 
the flre was wholly extinguished, and not until the 
factory of Messrs. Mahony was burned down, the 
Irish chapel extensively 2 by flre and water, 
and the workshops of Mr. Ogers much burned. 
Fortunately the sufferers were insured in the West 
of England Fire Office. The cause of the outbreak 
could not be learned. —— In Broad way, Deptford, 
another fire occurred nearly at the same time. It 
commenced in the large range of premises belonging 
to Mr. Watts, a linendraper and silk mercer, carry- 
ing on business at No. 19, in the Broadway. The 
building was of considerable magnitude, and, owing 
to the easily ignitable character of the goods, the 
house, in the course of a few minutes, was in a blaze 
from the base to the roof, so that the various inmates 
had the greatest difficulty in effecting a retreat. The 
destruction of property was very considerable.—— 
On Saturday night a fire broke out on the newly- 
erected premises termed the Hampstead Water 
Works, which was attended with a destruction of 
property valued at several thousand pounds. How 
the calamity originated is unknown; at five o' clock, 
when the works were closed, they appeared per- 
fectly safe. From the examination made, there 
seems little doubt that the flames commenced in 
one of the rooms near the steam-engine. The 
damage is thus officially reported: —“ Buildings 
of engine-house and works generally consumed ; 
supposed loss about £3,000. Machinery, steam-en- 
gine, &c., partially destroyed; estimated loss about 
£5,000. ‘Total supposed loss, C8, 000.“ Unfortunately 
the whole of the property was uninsured, The 
premises, it appears, had not been finished many 
weeks, having been erected for the purpose of raising 
a purer water from a depth of 350 feet. On Sun- 
day morning, a fire broke out on the basement floor 
of No. 2, New-square, Lincoln's-inn, the chambers 
being occupied by Messrs. Harrington and Kebble. 
The latter gentleman, it appears, was the only person 
who slept on the premises, but he can give no ac- 
count of the origin of the fire. As soon as it was 
discovered, Mr. Kebble was aroused, but the flames 
having encircled the greater portion of his chamber, 
he was unable to make his escape, and remained in 
his rooms fully 20 minutes, while messengers were 
despatched for the fire escape. As this did not 
arrive, and as danger was imminent, Mr, Kebble 
leaped from his bedroom window into the garden, and 
at length effected his escape without any very serious 
danger. When the porters were informed of the fire, 
they called out the engines belonging to the Inn, but 
from being in a bad condition, or from inefficiency 
on the part of the men, they were comparatively 
useless, and much confusion and delay were the 
consequence. By Mr. Braidwood’s directions, en- 
gines from the whole of the metropolitan stations 
were sent, and, on their arrival, the most com- 
plete measures were adopted for arresting the progress 
of the fire. The fire was burning nearly the whole 
of Sunday, notwithstanding several of the engines 
were constantly engaged in playing upon the 
premises. The destruction of property is variously 
estimated at from £15,000 to £20,000. Most of it 
was insured in the principal London fire-offices. The 
premises were built in 1666, immediately after the 
great fire of London. Not fewer than nine fire- proof 
boxes have been taken out ot the basement of the 
destroyed building, where they had fallen from the 
first-floor, and upon opening them yesterday morn- 
ing, the deeds and other documents were found un- 
injured, This is exceedingly fortunate, as the papers 
had reference to property of considerable value. The 
account-books belonging to Messrs. Jones, Bateman, 
and Bennett, with several drawers filled with im- 
portant writings, have been taken out of the premises 
but triflingly injured, but a great number of tin 
boxes, containing legal parchments, &c., have been 
entirely destroyed. 


ANnTI-OATH AssociATION.—At the recent meeting 
of this Association, a petition to Parliament was 
adopted, which, we believe, is now in the course of 
signature. The Anti-oath Association in Edinburgh 
originated from the imprisonment of two young men 
who conscientiously refused to bear witness on oath 
in 1847, One thousand copies of an address upon 
the subject were printed and widely circulated. A 
letter addressed to the Lord-Advocate was also 
printed, a copy of which was sent to Lord Chief 
Justice Denman, who generously forwarded to the 
Association 180 copies of a speech which his lord- 
ship made in the House of Peers in 1842, upon the 
subject of oaths, and these have been also handed 
about to parties likely to feel interested in the in- 
quiry. Petitions are getting up upon the Anti-oath 
question in Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, Glasgow, and 
other places, and there are already nearly 1,200 names 
on the petitiou from Edinburgh, 264 from Leith, 150 
from Musselburgh, and 106 from Dalkeith. —Sco/s- 


Gtatulations on his becoming connected with a | man, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION 
AND ITS OPERATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin,—A correspondent at Blandford closes a 
letter in your last number by asking when Dorsetshire 
is to be enlightened d any of the lecturers of the Anti- 
state-church Association?” As similar inquiries have 
frequently been made respecting other districts, will you 
permit me to suggest to the friends of the Associa ; 
that in such cases they should themselves take the 
initiative by entering into a correspondence with the 
eommittee, who, however anxious they may be to extend 
their operations, can do so only in proportion as they 
rere oe * ? 8 

ay 1 also add, that these operations must necessari 

be limited by the funds placed ct their disposal ? — 
is not California, and our gold is to be obtained only b 
long and patient digging. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
there are not a jew individuals throughout the country, 
1 in the large towns, who, while fully sympa- 
thizing with us, approving our plans and 2 ng in 
the success which may attend them, contribute nothing, 
or but very inadequate sums, towards carrying on an 
agitation, which it is obvious must be both — * and 
expensive. Surely, Sir, when every day offers new in - 
centives to push on the movement with — vigour 
and ona ve scale, its friends should be willing, even 
though unasked, to supply with liberality the pecuniary 
means, without which success, though sure, cannot be 
speedy. Yours faithfully, 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, 

New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. . 


Tun Marit Ronnnnr on run Great-Westsrn 
RAILwar.— The second examination of the two 
prisoners took place on Saturday, at Exeter. The 
evidence chiefly went to trace their footeteps on the 
day of the robbery. Among other matters brought 
out was the name of the prisoner who had hitherto 
refused to give any. E. ‘Langley, a detective ser- 
eant inthe Metropolitan Police, was brought from 

ndon to identify Poole’s accomplice. man 


still: pertinaciously refused to give his name. Lang- 


ley said :— 

I know the prisoner—the one who refuses to give his 
name. I have known him eight or nine years; but 1 
have lost sight of him the last yearand a half. His 


name is Edward Nightingale. 1 know his father: his 
name is George Nightingale. 


Nightingale, who had shown considerable Aauteur 
during the proceedings, seemed completely beaten 
by this testimony. e held down his head, and 
seemed to think that his last hope was gone. Poole 
also appeared to be considerably unnerved, The 
Mayor asked the prisoners if they wished to sa 
anything in their defence. By the advice of Mr, 
Wellesford they declined to say anything at ent. 
The Mayor then formally committed them both for 
trial, It was stated, that the officers who had been 
sent down by the Post-office authorities Mr. In- 
spector Field and Mr. Sergeant Langley—had made 
a thorough search over the whole of the Bristol 
station, where it was supposed that the bulk of the 
1 stolen from the up- mail had been secreted. 
t was shown that there was no time for the prisoners 
to have gone further than the public-house, and yet 
nothing could be found. The search is to be con- 
tinued. Soon after the discovery of Poole’s connexion 
with the recent robbery, his house was searched by 
the police, but scarcely a piece of paper contuining 
any memorandum was found, all such documents 
having evidently been destroyed. On his person, 
however, were found several [ O U's for £20, £60, 
and £75, showing, that since he came into on 
of his money (now accounted for), he has had some 
extensive transactions in loans, A Sunday paper 
states, that the prisoner Nightingale carries on the 
business of a horse-dealer at Hoxton, near London. 
His father, George Nightingale, who has been dead 
about six months, obtained considerable notoriety 
by his gambling transactions at Goodwood, and 
other races, where he alone was allowed to have a 
booth, and where he acted in the capacity of banker. 


Destruction or A Famity.—At Penkridge, on 
Thursday, the coroner held an inquest at the Boar 
Tavern, where evidence to the 5 effect was 
e :—A family consisting of an aged man, named 

resswell, with his wife and two sons—the eldest an 
idiot, and the youngest about 19—resided in a cottage 
near the turnpike- road. On Tuesday morning week 
a bricklayer, who had been engaged the preceding 
day setting a stove in the kitchen, went to the 
cottage to remove his tools. Upon going there, he 
was rather astonished at not finding any member of 
the family up. He, hawever, waited at the door for 
nearly an hour, 8 commenced knocking, but 
not receiving an answer, he gota ladder and made to 
the bedroom window, and on looking through, he 
saw the inmates lying in bed. He called to them, 
but no one answered him; he therefore forced an 
entrance, when he found the mother lying on the 
bed quite dead, and her husband was at her side 

erfectly insensible. In another bed he found the 
idiot boy lying quite unconscious, and in an ye 
ing bedroom . found the youngest son dead and 
cold. Medical aid was immediately sent for, but 
the husband, who was 80 years of age, died during 
the evening without being able to relate anything 
respecting this very mysterious affair. The idiot 
has recovered, but no account can be obtained from 
him as to the probable cause of the deaths.—The 
Coroner said it would be impossible at present to 
close the inquest. He should like a post mortem ex- 
amination ot the bodies to be made, and the contents | 
of the stomachs analyzed.— Mr. Lester, a surgeon, 


having been appointed to make an analysis, the 


inquiry was adjourned, 
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THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

smn, Haring with some degree of attention perused, 
and clearly discerning, as I fancy to myself I do, the 
main features of the several letters inserted within the 
last few weeks in your columns, and purporting to be 
the productions of working men,” I venture therefore 
briefly to state my belief as to the true causes, plainly 
deducible therefrom, of their obviously total indiffer- 
ence to, and consequent want of sympathy with, the re- 
ligious institutions and movements of the present day. 

Inferring, then, from the contents of the whole, less 
or more, and of the earlier in particular, of those far 
from contemptible communications, I hesitate not to 
say that the very little concern evinced by dissenting 
ministers, and the more respectable portion of the dis- 
senting community at large,“ —notwithstanding that 
they, generally speaking, avow highly, and numbers in- 
deed even ultra, liberal opinions, —“ in the endeavours 
that have been in time past used, and are now at this 
moment using in various quarters, to put them in pos- 
session of their political rights,“ most decidedly disgusts 


' and repels them; conceiving it, as they do, to be indis- 


pensable that they should be, first of all, recognised as 
men on an equal footing politically with others, before 
their interests, as purely Christian brethren,” could be 
supposed to excite any extraordinary anxiety in the 
breasts of men who seem scarcely inclined to consider 
them as entitled to such a measure of civil of political 
existence as might be made the means instrumentally of 
conferring on them the smallest possible amount of 
either moral or physical weight or influence in society. 

That simple incident, coupled with the promptitude 

and alacrity with which those ministers aforesaid—to 
cite passages in proof is quite unnecessary—“ repair to 
the mansions and bedsides of the rich, when visited by 
sickness, or otherwise the abodes of severe affliction and 
calamity, for the purpose of condoling with and com- 
forting them, whilst the dwellings of working men, 
under precisely similar, if not vastly more aggravated, 
circumstances of deep suffering and distress, are, with 
here and there an honourable exception to the contrary, 
comparatively disregarded, or it may be, perhaps, en- 
tirely forgotten” [in the use of inverted commas here, 
Ido not wish to be understood as giving the exact 
phraseology, but merely the meaning] form, in my 
humble judgment, the principal, among many minor, 
reasons, and very naturally so, of their hitherto so 
strongly marked and—be it seriously remembered— 
still increasing alienation, to employ the mildest term; 
so intimately does the sound common sense of working 
men connect their temporal with—at least as insepara- 
ble, in their view, from the extreme solicitude expressed 
by others in the promotion of—their spiritual welfare. 
Neither are they to be deceived or diverted by any pro- 
fessions, however fair, of a sincere desire to render them 
the most important services in whatsoever useful pur- 
suits besides, short of this; so fully capable as they are 
of discriminating between the hollow specious pretence 
and the solid substantial reality; since nothing upon 
earth can adequately compensate for the injustice in- 
flicted on them in withholding from them those rights 
which constitute the only proper basis of every strictly 
social good. 

They, moreover, as if with one accord, unite in con- 
demning, to so great an extent, in language perfectly 
unqualified, ‘‘ the ministers of the Established Church,” 
as guilty of the grossest neglect, in fact positive trea- 
chery, towards the working classes, while they are alto- 
gether as eminently distinguished for their worldly- 
mindedness and rapacity. Thus, without any fault of 
theirs, except that unpardonable one of being poor, 
ehunned and rejected by all alike, what remedy or defence 
is there left them, but on their part also to avoid and 
denounce, as utterly antichristian and unworthy of their 
confidence, both the men and their peculiar systems or 
sects—when surely none think, in that way, to exhi- 
bit the spirit any more than they do to imitate the ex- 
ample of the kind and condescending Author of the 
Christian religion, who studiously selected working 
men”’ as his sole constant companions and friends“ 
so manifestly opposed as they are to them. How sad a 
picture this of degenerate Christianity ! 

But the chief danger, after all, in the midst of this 
turmoil of words is, lest the grand object which“ the 
working men” alone aim directly at attaining, namely 
their political enfranchisement,“ as the absolute un- 
conditional sine gua non of reconciliation, as well as all- 
powerful engine in their hands for the complete and 
final removal of every public grievance and abuse, and 
leading eventually to the wholesome and beneficial sup- 
pression of an immense mass of private disorder and 
crime, be snugly cushioned and put to rest; and some 
flimsy, worthless substitute or other, congenial with the 
modern temper of mawkish sentimentslism—yet, never- 
theless, coming recommended from authority—palmed 
and foisted on them in the place thereof. 

To“ the working men,“ then, the best advice that can 
be offered evidently is, that they keep a yigilant eye on 


their own affairs; and, amply justified by experience, 
that they likewise take especial care in whom they trust— 
I will not add none—beyond the precincts of their own 
immediate body. An OLD SusscriBer. 


January 6, 1819. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, —I have felt a deep interest in, and paid 
much attention to, the discussion which is being prose- 
cuted in your columns in reference to the working 
classes and religion. Many of the letters which you 
have published from working men must have given no 
small pleasure to the most educated of your readers ; 
while others, against which very grave exceptions must 
be taken by the devout and judicious, will meet with 
general indulgence in consequence of the well-known 
circumstances which surround most of the working men 
of our day, and of the moral and political atmosphere 
in which they continually exist. 

It has, however, occurred to me as a somewhat singu- 

lar thing, that the originators of this inquiry have not 
attempted to collect and arrange a comprehensive table 
of statistics, as the basis of all statements and counter- 
statements which may be made on the subject. - In the 
absence of such a table, we may expect opinions to be 
highly conflicting, the whole matter to come vague and 
shapeless before the mind, and the result to be unsatis- 
factory and delusive. I have no doubt that many of your 
readers share in the dissatisfaction which I have felt 
from the first, that the case in question has not been 
better made out by those who have pressed it on public 
attention. It appears to me, that the Congregational 
Union should have laoked abroad beyond the horizon of 
their own denomination, and carefully investigated the 
facts which so readily offer themselves, before coming to 
the decision, that the case stands just as they have re- 
presented it. 
Who are the working classes? I suppose it will be 
agreed that the persons to whom the inquiry refers as 
such, include—1. Farm labourers. 2. Mill and factory 
operatives. 3. Those who follow mechanical employ- 
ments. 4. Gentlemen’s and other house servants. Now 
the question is not whether these different classes are 
duly influenced by religion, but whether, viewed in re- 
lation to the rest of the community, those who are so 
influenced, sustain a just proportion to the religious of 
other classes. If this is not the specific subject of in- 
quiry, why then it is this, Why are mankind generally 
so indifferent to religious institutions? I shall take it 
for grantcd that the former question states the thing 
about which we are concerned, and that the latter is 
altogether beside the mark. 

But, to give a response which can be relied on, the 
materials of our churches must be very carefully 
analysed. And we must include in this analysis more 
than our religious body. Suppose we take the Primitive 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Methodists, and Indepen- 
dents, as representatives of all. I have put them here 
in what 1 cenceive to be their relative position of 
proximity to the working classes. I think it will not 
be denied that, in proportion to their whole number, 
the Primitive Methodist connexion would include most 
of those classes; the Baptists would stand next, the 
Wesleyan Methodists third, and the Independents last. 
What, then, are the facts? So far as my own observa- 
tion has gone, I have found that in all these Christian 
bodies but the last, the proportion of working people to 
those above them in station, has been quite in the ratio 
of three to one. And my settled conviction is that 
whoever will take the trouble to put together the facts 
which come under his own eye, will find his observation 
correspond with mine. In Baptist churches of 160 or 
200 members, there often will not be found twenty 
tradespeople. A glance at the receipt pages in our 
missionary and other reports will satisfy any one that 
the persons who are in circumstances to subscribe their 
103. or 208. a year in any of our churches are very few; 
and yet many of such subscribers are not members of 
these churches, but pious Episcopalians who lend us 
their aid. What I have said of the Baptists may be 
stated, with some modifications, with equal truth of the 
other denominations to whom I have referred. 

It will be found that our village churches are com- 
posed almost exclusively of labouring agriculturists and 
village artizans. In towns, we have a few tradespeople; 
but the bulk of our churches are the children of toil. 
And so far from the middle classes being our main sup- 
port, in many places, had the cause of Christ no support 
but theirs, our chapels might as well be closed at once. 
A general characteristic of our churches in this country 
is their poverty. This is true both of England and 
Wales. Through the mining districts of the Principality, 
large and flourishing churches exist with very few 
wealthy, or even what are called respectable, people in 
them. And the proportion of such persons to their 
poorer brethren is generally very small throughout the 
Baptist denomination. 

This has led me to deplore the want o discrimination 
displayed in the conduct of this discussion. The Con- 
gregational Union, in my opinion, led the way with a 
petitio principii, and this has been taken as the ground 


of the whole inquiry. If the matter before them had 


referred to their own body merely, and been defined as 
having no further reference, the case had been different. 
It is well known that Congregationalism, as held by 
Pedobaptists, has long been very much a middle-class 
system, and perhaps was never more 80 than at present. 
Its friends therefore have undoubted right to investigate 
the causes of this, and if they discover any alienation of 
the affections of working men, none can blame their 
examining the matter, and so adjusting their future 
movements, as to bring back the lost sheep; but when 
an inquiry is started, which embraces all other denomi- 
nations, we are entitled to ask,—Do the terms of the 
inquiry express a fact? Are we inquiring about some- 
thing or nothing? 

As to the depressed state of religion just at present 
there cannot be two opinions. The indifference com- 
plained of extends to all classes, and the causes of it 
must be looked for amongst the avowed disciples of 
Christ. May your vigorous and enlightened labours be 
made greatly contributory to the introduction of a better 
state of things ! 


I am, Mr. Editor, yours in the common field, 


JosEPH DREW. 
Newbury, Jan. 8, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — In addition to the expense of Church 
sittings shutting out the poor from religious ob- 
servances, or, in other words, excluding them from the 
sound of the Gospel because of their inability to pay 
for it, the whole tout ensemble of the greater number 
of nonconformist places of worship bears an exclusive 
aspect. If a poor man visit one of these chapels on a 
Sunday morning, he finds when he enters within its walls, 
a fine and expensive building which has been erected at a 
cost of so many thousand pounds, according to its size. 
He finds, also, the pews laid out in a style corresponding 
to the class and appearance of those for whom they 
are chiefly intended. On inquiry he would learn, too, 
that whole pews are taken by families, and that though 
too large for their accommodation, they wish to keep 
them entirely to themselves lest they should be subject 
to the entrance of inferior-looking persons. In corre- 
spondence with this spirit he would in most places be 


allowed to stand, though there should be plenty of 


vacant seats all around him, at least till after the first 
singing, when the pew-openers might feel themselves at 
liberty to find room forhim. During all this, the proba- 
bility is that the visitor is saying to himself, This is 
not the place for a poor man like me.” He waits, 
however, till the entrance of the pastor; when he sees, 
not a humble plain-looking individual suited to excite 
his sympathies, or know much about his habits or the 
workings of his mind, but a gentleman minister, whose 
style of language, whose tone of voice even, and whose 
delivery, all indicate that the better class of his congre- 
gation are more particularly those to whom he wishes 
to commend himself. The gentleman preacher, with 
his finely-turned periods and studied orations, sound 
and talented though they be, the appearance of the con- 
gregation, the fine house and pews, together with the 
high seat-rents, all combine to convince the poor man 
that this is not a place for him—that not here but, it 
may be, somewhere else he must look for the practical 
exhibition of that characteristic of Christ’s teaching— 
„To the poor the gospel is preached,” and that ‘‘ with- 
out money, and without price.“ L. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


SIR,—With great interest have I read the letters 
from working men, on the alienation of their class from 
our religious institutions, and very great credit is due 
to most of those compositions, and in my opinion they 
strike at pretty nearly the root of the matter. 

With equal interest have I read the replies to those 
letters; Lut this week I could not help smiling at the 


success of your Aylesbury correspondent, in his having ’ 


found out the real cause of all the mischief (most 
sincerely do I wish he had); with all due respect, 
however, to my friend Hamilton’s opinion, I differ from 
him, that the cause he assigns, viz.—“ That God in all 
his full, glorious, and benevolent charity, is not 
preached,” is the cause of all the evil, and would rather 
assign a great portion of the blame upon individual 
inconsistency and want of undivided effort. 

‘Nil Desperandum ” wisely affixes a great portion of 
blame, too, upon the right quarter, and the sooner 
parties guilty of the crime he mentions, cleanse them- 
selves of that stain, and pay, themselves and their 
servants, thgt obedience to the Sabbath which they 
ought, the better. It is not one, or two grievances that 
afflict the Church at the present day, for your correspon- 
dent“ L.“ has my humble corroboration of his opinion 
respecting high and low seats, and fixed rents. I have 
had some experience in both the pure voluntary sub- 
scription and the fixed method; and certainly prefer the 
former for its beneficial results. But the letter from 
„A Pastor of Working Men ”’ I read with sorrow, be- 
cause I believe it to be a slander upon Christian working 


men, of which class I am one (a railway guard), and 1 


beg to express my opinion, that if he were both Chartist, 
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— 


Teetotaller, and Peace-man, he would be none the worse 
pastor, and would probably enjoy more success than he 
has done. Yours obediently, 

EpWIN DIBBEN, 


13, Townsend-street, Cheltenham, Jan. 12, 1849. 


IRELAND. 


Tun Casz or Mn. Durrr is again adjourned. In 
the Queen’s Bench on Thursday, Mr. Butt pro , 


on behalf of the prisoner, that he should be allowed 


to withdraw his demurrer, plead over, and — 
at once to trial—on certain conditions. The At- 
torney-General at once rejected this proposition, 
and required the judgment of the Court one way or 
other. The Judges intimated that it was their in- 
tention to pronounce judgment; but, before doing 
so, they wished to hear counsel on both sides as to 
what the judgment ought to be; and ultimately 
Saturday next was fixed for the next move. 


Tun Poor Laws are a chief topic of discussion in 
the Irish papers. Country meetings are about to be 
held very generally to petition for modifications of 
the present law. A disposition to grapple boldly 
with the subject is increasingly manifest. The Bal- 
linasloe Board of Guardians, of which the Conserv- 
ative Lord Clancarty is chairman, lately passed the 
resolutions subjoined, among a batch of similar 
tendency :— 


That a new rate having been struck, with an outstand- 
ing arrear of £6,000, it has been found that the present 
means of enforcing rates are both dilatory and inade- 
quate ; and that, with a view to avoid for the future the 
striking of a new rate while arrears remain unpaid, 
summary power should be given to sell defaulting town- 
lands, or portions thereof, at once, giving a Parliamentary 
title to the purchasers. 3 That the areas of 
electoral divisions should be in many cases much di- 
minished; and that a law of settlement should be so 
framed as to fix upon the lands from which occupiers or 
cottiers have been dispossessed, after an occupation of 
at least three years, the charge of their support in the 
event of their becoming destitute, unless by a subse- 
quent occupation or industrial residence for three years 
such settlement shall have been altered. That where 
doubt shall arise respecting the chargeability of a pauper, 
the guardians shall have power of examining on oath, 
with the restriction of being obliged to make and file a 
written record of every such examination. 


Tue Poon-LAwW ComMissioNnERs have yielded to 
the earnest entreaties of the Fermoy Guardians 
against a re-commencement of the system of out- 
door relief in that union; and have authorized an 
increase of the present means for administering in- 
door relief. 


Tux Socrat Revotution.—The Irish correspond- 
ents of some of the London papers crowd their 
letters with such details as the following: —“ An ap- 
plication, I understand, has been made from one of 
the most fashionable members of the local aristocracy 
in the county of Cork for some small situation con- 


- nected with the administration of the poor-law. The 


00 who seeks this employment had been 
igh Sheriff of the Yorkshire of Ireland, and until 
the social revolution produced by the failure of the 
potato, has held his head as high as any other 
commoner, ay, Or any peer connected with that 
county. A letter from Cork, which I have seen, 
mentions the circumstance, and expresses deep re- 

et at the fallen fortunes of this landowner, who 

as been a good landlord and a benevolent countr 
gentleman, although, unfortunately, he received ak 
his large inheritance heavy encumbrances, the pay- 
ment of which required that rents should remain at 
the old standard which existed while the potato 
flourished as the staple food of the Irish peasantry.” 
—Morning Chronicle.“ A great Munster landlord 
is staggering under debts contracted forty years ago 
for a large country mansion, a church built pro bono 
ꝓublico, and a demesne-wall several miles long. 
These have remained unsettled to this day. 
But it is not alone the landlords who are breaking 
down. The failure of a very prudent and most 
respectable merchant in a Southern city, within the 
last few days, has caused much surprise, as he was 
a member of one of the first commercial families 
in Ireland. He was connected with the Irish home 
trade, which has suffered fearfully of late. The 
head of one of our first firms recently stated that 
there was now as much due to him from one county 
in Ireland as was formerly owed to him from one of 


the four provinces under the old syste f trade.“ 
— Daily Hie. re cree 


State or Trape.—As a set-off, the Dublin Free- 
man, and some other papers, report favourably of 
trade :—"* The aspect of trade is more encouraging 
than for a long time past. Almost every article of 
produce has received an impetus more or less; and 
stocks not being heavy, a little briskress in the 
demand will act sensibly on prices. Shares also 
appear to be recovering from their present ruinous 
depression, and the price of bread-stuffs keeps low 
an with little prospect of any serious a vance, 
especially as the ports open on the lst of next month. 
The satisfactory state of the revenue cannot fail 
also, to have its effect.“ ö 


i Tue New ColLROES AND tur Inisu Bishors.— It 
is stated that, pane another appeal to the Pope, 
the operation of the rescript against the new Col. 
leges will be held in abeyance by the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops of Cork, Down and Connor, and Galwa 
—the three dioceses in which the Colleges are esta- 
blished, It so happens, that those three prelates 
have been favourable to the Colleges, though they 
require modifications. On the other hand, it is an- 
nounced that Archbishop M‘Hale is to hold a Pro- 
vincial Synod during the present month, for the 


urpose of excluding Catholic students from the 
— Colleges, under most stringent obligations.“ 


Tue Rronrs or Prorerty.— We give two extracts 
from the Limerick Examiner. They speak for them- 
selves. Property has its rights. A lord is of course 
blameless :—** Total of recent evictions from Lord 
Ventry’s property, near Dingle—107 families, 632 
souls.“ The simplest and shortest form in which 
a fact, to indicate the animus of landlordism in 
Clare, can be brought before the public, is probably 
the best. This, then, is the faet—that ever since a 
certain agent in Clare was known to fame as a ready 
and willing exterminator, his commissions began to 
tes gt | until he absolutely became the managing 

ent of no less than twenty-one properties, some 
of vast extent, and all now more or less depopu- 
lated. The properties, for the most part, belong to 
absentees.“ | 


It seems not to be very certain whether Mr. 
Keogh, the member for Athlone, will persevere in 
bringing forward the endowment of the Catholic 
clergy. That subject is as little popular here with 
any great party as in England. The landowners 
are not in favour of it, and the popular organs cry 
out against it. N 

The Tipperary Board of Guardians were dismissed 
last week by a sealed order of the poor-law commis- 
sioners, for refusing to strike a rate including the 
repayment of the Treasury advances. The average 
annual rate for the last three years of the famine 
was less than 2s. in the pound. It is said the vice- 
guardians will now lay on a rate of 5s. in the pound. 


DesTiTUTION OF THE CaTHoLIC CLERGY.—We are 
informed on good authority that so extreme is the 
destitution of many most exemplary — priests 
in the diocese of Kerry, that several of them would 
be compelled to abandon their parishes altogether 
were it not for assistance afforded by the bishop 
from his own scanty resources.—Limerick Reporter. 
—The Kerry Examiner, speaking of the Catholic 
clergy, says :—"' By far the greater portion of that 
most useful and exemplary body are at present bor- 
dering on a state of destitution. In many parishes 
of the county of Kerry this is literally true. We 
have just heard of one rev. gentleman who has no 
better fare than boiled parsnips, and if he happens 
to have a shilling in his possession when about to 
leave some abode of misery, to which his presence 
was summoned to administer the last rites of 


shilling from him to be applied to the relief of the 
wants of the wretched inmates. This is the case of 
many a priest.“ 
A new weekly paper, called the Jrishman, and 
ublished at the old office of the Nation, has 
en commenced. It is something in the same 
strain, but milder in tone, and its 2 articles 
contain nothing very remarkable. 


Truro ELECrIiow.— The Liberal candidate has been 
elected at Truro, in spite of great exertions made by 
the Conservative party. Close of the poll :— 


be agg pe ee ee 240 
— AA seve: 224 
Majority for Willyams .... 16 


Tun Carpican. ELection.—Mr. Pryse Pryse, the 
late Member for the Cardiganshire boroughs, was in 
his 75th year, and had sat for these boroughs for 
thirty years. He was universally esteemed. The 
question is, who is to succeed him? Several persons 
are spoken of, but no one, as ots has offered himself, 
Mr, Pryse, son of the late Member, has declined. 
Mr. Williams, late M. P. for Coventry; Mr. Miall; 
Mr. Miles Harford; and Mr. Lewis, of Clynfiew, 
have been named. The return of Mr. Miall would 
be a lasting honour to the people of the united 
boroughs. We have reason to believe that arrange- 
ments are in progress for inviting him to come 
forward ; and we have also gond authority for statin 
that Mr. Miall is prepared to come forward, provide 
a respectable invitation is sent him.— Principality. 
——| This last statement is not strictly correct. Mr. 
Miall was willing to have visited these boroughs, and 
to judge for himself, on receiving an assurance from 
those who urged his nomination that there was a 
favourable prospect of success. Since the appearance 
of the above remarks in our respected contemporary, 
matters have assumed a more definite shape. Mr. 
John S. Harford, who contested the last election in 
the Conservative interest, has issued an address an- 
nouncing his intention to stand again; and Mr. Pryse, 
the son of the late member, has, contrary to ex- 

ectation and previous assurances, also come forward. 

n the address of the late candidate, there is no very 
explicit statement of his principles ; but it is thought 
that he will advocate almost to the full extent the 
principles supported by the majority of the Liberal 
electors, and unite them in his support. It is evident, 
therefore, that a third candidate would have no 
chance of success. | 


NorMANTON MERTIXO or DeLecates.—A meeting 
of Liberal Delegates from the polling districts of the 
West Riding took place on Monday last, at Norman- 
ton, at which the expenditure of the late election 
was stated, and a plan of a new Registration Associa- 
tion was propounded and discussed. We are happy 
to say that the expenditure had been far less than at 
any former election—perhaps not more than a third, 
and that the amount had been raised with scarcely 


y | a sixpence of contribution from the aristocracy. The 


reo of the Liberal West Riding Association, after 
eing discussed at Normanton on Monday last, was 
referred to meetings of the Liberals in the polling 
districts; and it will be decided upon at another 
meeting of Delegates to be held at Normanton on 
Wednesday next.— Leeds Mercury. 


— weg his sympathies and charity extract that wi 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Prorosep DissoLution oF THE AssEMRLY.—The 
debate on the dissolution of the Assembly, took 
place on Friday, and the result of a division wes the 


adoption of M. Ratteau’s project for a speedy 
lution, by 400 votes against 396, and its reference to 
a Committee. The question thus decided is equiva- 
lent to the first reading of a bill in the British Pare 
liament. It sanctions the ple of the measure, 
and it is considered here that the cannot 

o back on the question, but must fix an early day 

r the dissolution. Whether that day be the one 
fixed in the project of M. Ratteau; the 19th of 
March, or that proposed in the other t of | 
MM. Pagnerre and Bixio, the 4th of May, is of 
comparatively little consequence, now that the 
8 of the project for a speedy dissolution is 

ecided. The next step consequent ou the vote of 
last night will be the appointment of a new Com- 
mittee to report on the proposition of M. Ratteau. 
That report cannot be brought up in less than eight 
or ten days, after which the project must be read 
three times with intervals of five days: thus, what 
ever expedition be used, the clause cannot be passed 
in much less than four weeks, and it is therefore 
presumed that the elections cannot take place before 
the beginning of April. A project was accordingly 
presented on Saturday by MM. Wollowski de Las- 
teyrie and Gerard, propos g April 10 for the disso- 
lution of the present Assembly and the convocation 
of the next. 

The Evénement announces that M. de Lamartine 
dined, on Thursday, with Marshal Bugeaud, a cir- 
cumstance, it says, of a favourable omen for the 
reconciliation of parties. 

The Gazette de France, the organ of the Legiti- 


mists, was seized by order of the Attorney-General 
of the a ae on Thursday night last, and the 


Peuple, Proudhon’s journal, was seized on 
Friday. 

It is announced that General Pelet, of the War- 
office, is to set out for Turin as Envoy Extraordinary 
from the President of the Republic charged with a 
special mission. 

A rumour prevails in well-informed quarters that 
Odillon Barrot will be named Vice-president of the 
Republic, and that the friends of M. de Lamartine 

il vote for him on the understanding that the 
latter shall be appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Times Correspondent. 


M. Odillon Barrot, the President of the Council, 
is in ill-health, although he addressed the Assembly 
on Friday, on the question of dissolution. It was 
evident to all who saw and heard him, says the 
Times’ Correspondent, that he had suffered, and was 
still suffering. His paleness and physical exhaustion 
told too strongly that in mind or body he was far 
from well. Yet when he rose to address the Assem- 
bly, and, with, arms folded, and bust erect, fearless 
and unquailing for an instant, proclaimed to an 
excited auditory their faults, their omissions, and 
their unpopularity, he forgot his sufferings, and 
every one saw that the triumph of mind over body 
was complete. Those who have often heard him, 
declare that he never was seen to more advantage in 
his best days. | 


INTRIGUES FOR THE ResTORATION OF THE Mo- 
NARCHY.—We have the authority of the Tm Paris 
correspendent (no bad authority in such a case) for 
suspecting, that the Thiers’s, the Mole’s, and the 
whole band of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Catholics, 
are bent more upon the restoration of the old order 
of things, than upon the restoration of public order, 
confidence, and prosperity.. ‘ Never,’ says that 
writer, were the * of the partisans of the 
House of Bourbon higher than at the present mo- 
ment. They speak openly of \the return of Henr 
V. asa matter of certainty, and the period to whic 
they look forward as that of the restoration is by 
no means so remote as is generally imagined. An 
opposition to the new President has been organized 
within the last two days by the very parties who 
were recently his warmest supporters; and I am 
assured, that it is becoming every day more and 
more dangerous. The partisans of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, and those of the House of Orleans, 
have made up all their differences; and they now go 
heart and hand together for the restoration of Henry 
V. I regret to hear that M. Guizot is one of the 
most ardent supporters of this reconciliation, and 
that he has oe to — 2 3 
advising them to forget their past dissensions, 

to —. in the e cause. If my information 
be correct, they will lose no time in making an 
attempt of some kind; but what the nature of that 
attempt may be, is, perhaps, not yet determined by 
themselves, One thing certain is, that they do not 
approve of opposition to the powers that b 
means of the Constituent 1 They 
that, should the present Assembly, in opposition to 
the wishes of the President and of his Ministers, 
persist in prolonging its existence beyond what is 
absolutely necessary, the effect will be to st en 
the enthusiasm of the people in favour of Louis 
Napoleon, and lead, perhaps, to there-establishment 
of the Empire. In these circumstances, the game of 
the Bourbonists is a very difficult and delicate one ; 
but it is inthe hands of bold intriguers, and it will 
require all the skill of Louis Napoleon and his 
advisers to upset it.” It is thus explained, why 
MM. Thiers and Mole steadily refuse to accept the 
responsibility of office under the President. They 
are too busily occupied, it would seem, in intriguing 
for his downfall. 


MILITARY AND OrrictaAL RETRENCHMENT IN 


Faxe. Do you know anything of the new Presi- 
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dent? If he really is an able man, earnest, and de- 
sirous to govern France for the benefit of the French, 
he has a great career open to him. The most popular 
act he can do is the one he must do if national 
bankruptcy is to be avoided—viz., reduce the army 
— The service is much disliked by the pen- 
santry ; so much 80 that our gardener, getting 1401. 
per annum, or less than £6, wages, refused 2,000f. to 
o as a substitute; and the butcher we deal with has 
fast paid 1,800f. to get a substitute for his foreman, 
who had the ill-luck to be drawn for the conscrip- 
tion; and this only for a service of seven years. The 
objectors to the reduction would be a small proportion 
of the officers, which Cavaignac proposed to remedy 
—— the numbers attached to each regiment. 
e next popular mo ing the present pro- 
hibitive duties to revenue ones—will be op ed | by 
the great monopolists who, under Louis Philippe, 
have so long governed France; but it will have the 
warm support of the t masses; and the product 
of such a revised is the only chance the rentiers 
have of preserving their dividends - for no more direct 
taxation will be borne, The vote on the salt duties 
shows what will be the fate of the iron and other 
monopolies when fairly brought before the Chambers. 
of common salt selling here, within sight of 

the sea, at £26 per ton !—the price at Liverpool is, 
free on board, 14s. to 16s. per ton; iron, for the 
commonest agricultural a soap £35 per ton. No 
wonder that their ploughs are 200 years behind the 
Scotch—the only iron used in them being the tip of 
the share, The new. President has nothing to do but 
reduce the establishments, grant revenue duties on 
all necessaries, abolish passports, reduce the bureau- 
cracy one-half, eschew Thiers and Co., and he will 
be more popular than ever his uncle was, with the 
real — 5 of France. . . . We have thirty-six 
millions of le to deal with here; thirty-three of 
whom, I will bound, are a century behind the 
English in agricultural, mechanical, and 
domestic — ge. France is, and must be for 
many years, @ 281 A ange country; it would 
bear its population doubling before the earth cries, 
„% Hold, enough.“ It should be governed; and the 
only way to govern it safely is as one. The only 
dangerous class of workmen are the Parisians; and 
they don’t want protection, working as they do in 
articles of luxury and taste.—Correspondent of the 


Tun Juns Insvuncents.—It appears that about 
1,000 of the insurgents of June have been set at 
liberty. There still remain in confinement 2,600, 
of whom 1,700 are, it is said, to be transported to 
Africa. 


Tun SoctaLtsrs.— Internal dissensions appear to 
menace the existence of the Socialist fraction of the 
Republicans. A duel has taken place between 
Count D’Alton Shee, ex-peer of France, and M. 
Charles Delescluze, chief editor of the Revolution 
Démocrat et Sociale. Count D’Alton Shee was 
wounded in the hand, and M. Delescluze in the arm. 
The cause of the quarrel has not transpired. 


Tus Vios-Paresipency.— It appears certain,” 
says the Journal des Debate, “that M. Odillon Barrot 
has refused to offer himself for the Vice-Presidency 
of the Republic. He prefers to remain at the head of 
the Ministry. M. Dufaure is now the favourite can- 
didate. The list of three candidates for that honour 
must be presented to the National Assembly by 
Saturday next at latest. 


Exrspition ro Iralx.— Letters have been received 
from Marseilles, announcing that troops were already 
being embarked - -it was believed for Civita Vecchia. 
The opinion generally is, that these preparations are 
lees the result of any specific plan, than with the 
object of making a demonstration, and watching 
what course events may take. The fact, however, 
has excited a good deal of interest, and is the topic 
of general conversation. A letter from Marseilles 
announces the passage through that city of M. de 
la Tour D’Auvergne, attached to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, on his way to Toulon, where a 
steam - vessel was waiting to convey him to Gaeta. 
M. de la Tour D' Auvergne accompanied M. de Cor- 
celles on his mission to the Holy Father. 


M. Bouvet, who was at the Peace Congress in 
Brussels, has brought forward a motion in the 
National Assembly, that a general Congress be 
held at Constantinople, on the lot of May, 1849, 
to concert measures for a general disarming of the 
different powers of Europe. 


SPAIN, 

In the Cortes, on the 3rd instant, Senor Cortina 
introduced the subject of the broken relations with 
this country. He reviewed the whole dispute with 
Sir Henry Bulwer ; gave an opinion in favour of the 
lish case ; and hinted to the Government that its 
wi wal would be a patriotic service, in aid of an 
attempt at a reconciliation of the two nations. Senor 
Pidal replied. He studiously drew a distinction be- 
tween the English Government and the English 
nation, and affirmed that Spaniards had no quarrel 
with the latter. He justified the Spanish Govern- 
ment in general terms, though not unhesitatingly, 
and declined to renew controversy on the subject. 


ITALY. 
The Roman Chambers were dissolved on the 29th 


of December, and the proclamation convening tlie 


Constituent Assembly was probably issued on the 

th. We are indebted for the following details to 
the able correspondent of the Daily News, who writes 
from Rome on the 30th ult. We give his theological 
views without comment at present: — . Yesterday 
evening, at sunset, the castle of St. Angelo, by the 
consecutive discharge of 101 great guns, announoed 
to this metropolis and the world in general, that the 
dynasty which had reigned over Rome for 1,048 


— — 


years has come to a close, and a new Government is 


to be called into being by the mandate of the whole 
r assembled in a constituent representative 
y by universal suffrage; the great bell of the 
capitel, which only tolls for the death of a pope, 
pealed solemniy. tie eff ets of this extraordinary 
revolution, by far the greatest that has marked the 
current year, are not dreamt of by tae parties en 
gaged in its accomplishment, nor perhaps by the 
superficial reader of a newspaper. Far from being 
fatal to the great western church called Catholic 
(and by accident Roman), it is the harbinger of a 
new vitality; and by the destruction of the mere 
Italian exclusiveness, which has been a corroding 
ulcer for ages, that Church will really become what 
it scarcely has been of late, really universal; and 
instead of being under the narrow management of an 
Italian club, will seek for intellect, virtue, and 
sagacity throughout the range of Christendom, and 
recruit ite staff no longer from the petty boundaries 
of a very ignorant territory, but from the whole 
domain of civilised Europe and America. There 
are now sixty cardinals, and out of that whole-num- 
ber of dignitaries, in whom there is supposed to 
reside some undefined and nebulous claim to regu- 
late the Church of God, only seven belong to Europe 
and the world; the rest belong to this peninsula, 
including Sicily and Sardinia. turning to secular 
matters: the Government keeps its position, and 
Ministers continue to regulate the several depart- 
ments until the meeting of the constituent assembly 
on Feb. 5. Unlike the beggarly Governments of 
Spain and Portugal, the Roman Administration have 
announced their readiness to pay the national creditor 
in full. ‘The dividends will be met with punctuality 
in January. Count Mamiani is dying, and can have 
no object of earthly ambition. The supreme junta 
has cashiered Prince Massimo, the famous postmaster, 
whom I have been gazetting this three years in vain. 
Prince Chigi is also turned out of office. These 
vigorous acts have given general satisfaction. 
A letter from Garibaldi to his brother, dated the 
26th of December, and published in the Pensiero 
Italiano of Genoa, informs him that his legion has 
been taken into the pay of the Roman Government, 


and that he has been named Lieutenant-Colonel, 


with orders to garrison Fermo. 

The Provisional Government of Venice has issued 
a decree, establishing a permanent Assembly of the 
representatives of the state of Venice, with the power 
of deciding upon everything relating to the interior 
or exterior condition of the state. The representa- 
tives are elected by direct universal suffrage, in pro- 
portion to the population of 1 to 1,600. 

The Times correspondent states positively that 
steps towards a reconciliation between Naples and 
Austria had been taken, and that the object first de- 
signed as essential for the future is a joint co-opera- 
tion on behalf of the Pope, and, as far as it can be 
done, the suppression of the rising Republican move- 
ment in the other parts of Italy. 

The Supreme Junta had dissolved itself, the only 
2 of its existence having been to convoke the 

Jonstituante. ‘The Pope, by a new brief, had an- 
nounced a new commission of government, having at 
its head Cardinal Altieri. 

The Contemporanco of Rome, of the 3rd inst., pub- 
lishes the regulations for the election of the National 
Assembly of Rome. The electors can only vote in 
the chief town of the commune to which they be- 
long. The lists of the electors are to be made up by 
the municipal authorities. To be an elector in a 
commune, a residence of six months is required. 

Advices from Turin, of the 8th inst., state that 
Marshal Radetski had, it was rumoured, published 
an order of the day, in which he proclaimed the 
resumption of hostilities as imminent, and promising 
to enter Turin at the head of the victorious Croats 
after two battles. It was also reported that Venice 
would be attacked. 


AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Diet resumed its sittings at Kremsier 
on the 3rd instant. One of the members asked for 
leave of absence, on the ground that two of his oxen 
had been stolen! His request was not complied 
with. In the sitting of the 4th instant, the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, Herr Stadion, read an official 
declaration of the Cabinet against the first article of 
the fundamental law, lately voted (at the first read- 
ing) by the Diet. That article, which set forth that 
all power proceeds from the people, is denounced 
by the Austrian Cabinet as imbodying a principle 
which has rendered the streets the theatres of the 
wildest excesses, and which gave rise to the murder 
of Court Latour, as incompatible with that of heredi- 
tary monarchy. ‘The Dict has not been authorized 
to call the rights of the Crown into question. 
Ministers trusted that that objectionable principle 
would not be sanctioned by the Diet at the second 
reading. The approval of that article would be 


considered by Ministers as a violation of the basis of 


the monarchical principle. This announcement 
created the greatest sensation, and it was at last 
resolved to adjourn till the 8th instant, in order to 
give members the opportunity of becoming well 
acquainted with the import and contents of the 
Ministerial declaration. 


Tun Porvu.ation or Tus Austrian Empine.—The 
Reéforme Allemande thus subdivides the 37,662,486 
individuals who constitute the population of the 
empire of Austria; viz, —7,819,275 Germans, 
6,308,202 Czechs, Moravians, and Slovacks, 2,180,524 
Poles, 3,069,132 Rusniaks and Russians, 1,143,367 
Slovenes and Wends, inhabiting Carniola; 1,270,355 
Croats, 1,685,146 Servians, Chakats, Sclavonians, 
Dalinatians, and Istrians ; 10,000 Bulgarians, 
4,214,047 Hungarians aud Magyars, 5,066,846 
Italians, 389,511 Furlanians, 8,642 Ladinians, 


2,630,278 Moldo-Wallachians, 97,000 Bohemians, 


1,970 Albanians, 10,000 Greeks, 17,384 Armenians, 
and, in addition to this h eous horde of 
4 Turks, infidéls, and heretics, no less than 740,266 
Jews. The Austrian army amounts to 492,486 men, 
of whom 105,486 are Germans, 104,000 Czechs, 
44,000 Hungarians, and 60,000 Italians. 


HUNGARY. 
TE CAPTURE OF PESTH. 


Official bulletins issued at Vienna, announce the 
concentration of the Imperial troops round Ofen and 
Pesth, and the surrender of these two cities. 

The Imperial troops proceeded to approach the 
two capitals of Hungary. Their manwuvres were 
not for one moment ‘interrupted, not even by the 
arrival at head-quarters of a deputation from the 
Hungarian Diet, offering terms of surrender, 
consisting of Count Louis Batthiany, the ex- Premier 
of Hungary, the Bishop Lonorits, Count Mailath and 
M. Deak, formerly a member of the Cabinet. Prince 
Windischgratz peremptorily refused to receive these 
gentlemen as a deputation, but he accorded them a 
private interview, from which Count Batthiany was 
excluded, and in which they were given to under- 
stand that no terms short of unconditional surrender 
would be listened to by the Prince. The deputation 
took this answer back to Pesth, and when the Impe- 
tial troops advanced on the morning of the 6th inst., 
ready to attack the two cities of Ofen and Pesth, the 
two towns surrendered at once. The ar forces 
had evacuated them upon the approach of the Im- 
perialists, whom the inhabitants received with ent’ u- 
siastic cheers. 


‘+ CENTRAL GERMANY. 


A note has been presented to the Frankfort Min- 
istry by the Austrian Cabinet, declaring that it 
shall not secede from Germany; but it would seem 
to entertain the hope, that when it has done with 
Hungary and Italy it will be able to bring back 
Germany to the old confederation which existed 
before the March revolution. The Gagern Ministr 
refuses to admit the right of Austria to treat wi 
the National Assembly respecting the constitution. 

In the National Assembly, on the IIth inst., the 
report of the committee on the Austrian question— 
that is to say, on the programme of the Central 
Ministry—was brought up and read. The fall of 
Vienna (says the report) has introduced into Austria 
a state of affairs hostile, not only to the National 
Assembly in Frankfort and the Central Executive, 
but also to the German cause in general. It is the 
duty of the Central Power to defend the rights of all 
Germans, and to take care that the future constitu- 
tion shall apply also to German Austria. The com- 
mittee, entertaining the opinion that an intimate 
political and commercial connexion with all Austria 
is desirable—that the National Assembly alone is 
called upon to draw up the constitution—that, con- 
sequently, the principle of a concordance with the 
various governments of Germany is inadmissible— 
that the establishing a constitution for Germany 
does not prevent an intimate political and commer. 
cial union with those portions of the Austriam em- 
pire which did not belong to the former German 
Confederation, but rather renders a union the more 
advantageous for both sides—propose to the National 
Assembly, lst, to fully recognize the rejection, by 
the Central Ministry, of the principle of a concord- 
ance respecting the constitution; and, 2ndly, to 
empower the tral authority to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Austrian Government, with regard 
to the relation to the German Confederate State of 
those portions of Austria which did not belong to 
the late Germanic Confederation. The House then 
proceeded to the order of the day; and, after a long 
discussion, voted for the closiog, on and after the lst 
of May next, of all public places of 2 through- 
out all Germany, and for the abolition of the so- 
called lotto (a species of lottery originally introduced 
from Italy). There are only two German states in 
which the public game is tolerated—viz., Austria 
and Bavaria—and those are precisely the two coun- 
tries which are the least disposed to obey the deci- 
sions of the National Assembly in Frankfort. The 
Assembly also voted for the provisional existence of 
State lotteries, under certain conditions. 


With regard to the question of the Imperial 
dynasty, the Cologne Gazette of the 14th instant 
states, that all the Thuringian princes, the Govern- 
ment of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Oldenburg 
Government, the Second Chamber of Baden, and the 
German Association at Dresden, had declared in 
favour of the King of Prussia. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

Advices from the Cape to the 16th of November 
have arrived in London. At the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, on the 31st of October, Sir Harr 
Smith stated that orders had been given by Ear 
| Grey tostop emigration to the colony; orders which 
Sir Harry attributed to misconception, and he had 
re ted the necessity of allowing the immigra- 
tion- vote passed by the Council. He also informed 
the Council that Earl Grey had proffered a renewal 
of convict-transportation to the colony, “if the 
colonists were willing to receive men with tickets of 


leave.“ 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


IIaununon, Jan. 9. — The ibe is now firmly 
frozen over as far as Schuld, and can be sately passed 


everywhere on foot, but sledges crossing o Twielen- 


fleth are obliged to make a detour through the Sude 
Elbe. This morning several passenger-carriages and 
other light vehicles arrived here from Harbourg by 
the ice-bridge, The cold last night was 13 deg., and 
at noon 10 deg. 3 . 

Tun Duchess or ORLEANS AND THE PaesipENT.—~ 
The Frankfort Journal, in a letter from Eisenach, 
says:“ It is stated with certainty here that Louis 
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Napoleon has offered the Duchess of Orleans, who is 

dent here, the pin-money to which she was en- 
titled while resident in France. This has been ac- 
cepted by the Duchess, on condition that half of last 
year’s amount shall be given to the wounded and tu 
the families of those who were killed in the revolu- 
tion of February. The Duchess continues to live in 


complete retirement, devoting herself to the educa- | 


tion of her son, and to acts of benevolence among the 
neighbouring poor.“ 


Lonpon WInnIsDar Concerts.—Mr. Braham ap- 
peared again at Exeter-hall on Wednesday evening, 
and met with the same warm and even enthusiastic 

on which he experienced last week. Mr. 
Braham's best friends, however, hope that he will 
rest satisfied with the laurels he has won, and with 
the possession of a name that will live for ever in the 
his of English music, His performances now 
exhibit the decay of his fine vocal powers. His 
principal songs on this occasion were, Mad Tom, 
erroneously ascribed to Purcell, and The Bay of 
Biscay.” M. Schönhoff, a young singer of merit, 
made his first appearance in England, and sang a 
German song of Kucken’s, with a pleasing voice, and 
in a chaste, musician-like style. The hall was full to 


overflowing. 


Isurnaton Catrts Maaxet.—The cattle-market, 
which was established some years since at Islington 
in hopes of superseding the great Smithfield nui- 
sance, but which failed for, want of patronage from 
graziers and butchers, has been formally reopened, 
under the- encouragement of increased advantages 

iven to its site by the formation of railways, and the 
83 opinion of the public in a sanatory point 
of view. The new market is situated on the right- 
hand side of the Lower-road, Islington, rather more 
than a mile from the Angel Inn. On the completion 
of a junction railway now in progress, from Black- 
wall to the eastern end of the West Middlesex 
Railway, the market will be placed in immediate 
contact with all the great metropolitan railways on 
the north bank of the Thames. The space for lair- 
age and the accommodation for slaughtering cattle 
and for storing meat are very ample. The lairage 
area alone covers fifteen acres, and would easily and 
healthily accommodate twice the number of beasts 
and sheep that can be shown at Smithfield, Abun- 
dance of water is supplied by artesian wells. The 
attendance of buyers on Tuesday week was large; 
and the comparatively small show of stock was 
quickly bought up. The market-days are Tuesday 
and Thursday, for cattle, sheep, and pigs; and 
Wednesday for horses, hay, and straw. 


Joszrn Apr, on Saturday, attended before the 
Lord Mayor upon a summons, calling upon him 
to appear te answer the charge of having refused 
and neglected to pay the sumof £10 12s. 4d. due 
to her Majesty for the duty of postage. Defendant 
said he would pay the amount at the rate of £2 per 
week, Mr. Peacock said, the Post-office authorities 
could not place the slightest reliance upon Mr, 
Ady’s word, and were not — to extend to 
him any further indulgence. Joseph then retired, 
without appearing to be in the slightest degree 
discomposed, He must pay the amount within five 
days, or his goods will be seized for the amount. 

n A BaxK Nors.— The Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England having been in- 
formed of the extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. Bald - 
win, and that he was able to eplit not only a news- 

aper, but a bank note, sent for him in order to test 

is skill, That his task might be as difficult as 
possible, they picked him out one of the old one- 
pound notes, which are printed on paper much 
thinner than the notes of the present 17 and told 
him to split it if he could. Mr. Baldwin took the 
note home with him, and returned it the next day 
in the state he had promised. The paper was not in 
the slightest degree torn, and seemed as though it 
had but just come from the manufactory, so little 
was its appearance affected by the operation. ‘The 
Directors remunerated Mr. Baldwin for his trouble, 
but could not elicit from him the means he employed. 
The discovery is considered of much importance in 
connexion with the paper currency of the country. 
— Globe. 

CLERICAL CRUSADE AGAINST THE DRAMA. During 
the last few days a determined opposition has been 
offered by the Rev. F. Close, and others of the 
Cheltenham clergy, to the projected amateur per- 
formance, at the Assembly-rooms, for the benefit of 
the Cheltenham Hospital, The project has been 
openly condemned from the pulpit; and the rev. 
gentleman named has Ne ore the governors 
of the hospital, that if they sanotion the proceed- 
ings, or accept the 3 of the performance, he 
will entirely withdraw from the institution, and 
will never again preach in aid of the hospital funds. 
This has, of course, created a sensation in the town. 
In the meantime all the arrangements have been 
perfected, and the performance comes off on Thurs- 
day evening. The pieces selected are Love a-la- 
Mode,” “Going to the Derby,” and “ Did you 
ever send your Wife to Camberwell?’ The whole 
of the tickets, 800 in number, have been sold at 
78. 6d. each, and every possible interest is mani. 
fested in the entertainment. The committee for 
promoting the undertaking includes the names of 
2 of sixty of our principal resident and 
visiting gentry, including a clergyman, our most 
active magistrates, and the member for the borough, 
&c. How these gentlemen will reconcile themselves 
to the Rev. F. Close it is impossible to say.—Gloue 
cester Journal of Saturday. 


An Albany journal states, that splendid imita- 
tations of California gold were being manufactured in 
that city out of brass filings and sand, for the purpose 
of cheating “the greenhorns from the States on their 
first arrival in those diggings.” 


** 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, January 17, Two o'clock, 


FORBIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


France.—On Monday, M. Marrast was re-elected 
President of the Assembly by a majority of 477 
against 221. The Assembly resolved, without dis- 
cussion, that it would proceed to the second de- 
liberation on the organic law of the Council of State. 
The Minister of Finance, in the course of the dis- 
cussion relative to the tax on successions, observed, 
that the army could not be reduced in face of the 
armaments at present kept on foot by all Europe. 
In the bureaux the question of the dissolution 
of the Assembly was discussed, and the speech 
which produced the greatest sensation was that of 
M. Lamartine. He demanded that the Assembly, 
for its own sake, should resolve upon its dissolution 
at the earliest practicable period. He declared that 
his past conduct ought to place him above all sus- 

icion in advocating this, for it was he who in the 

rovisional Government struggled with most ardour 
and perseverance to make the national and moderate 
republic prevail over the dictatorial, conventional, 
and demagogic republic. He said he entertained 
a profound conviction that the Assembly ought to 
surrender its functions to the country, because it 
has been already attacked in its inviolability and 
its dignity. The vote of the 10th December, by which 
aix-sevenths of the electors returned the actual 
president, was an attack on the inviolability of the 
Assembly, precisely because the Assembly had pre- 
viously pronounced too emphatically in favour of 
General Cavaignac; precisely because that vote 
showed that six-sevenths of the Assembly were 
opposed by six-sevenths of the electors on this most 
vital question. He, moreover, contended that the 
Assembly was attacked in its dignity, when M. O. 
Barrot, representing as he did the opinions of the 
great majority of the constituency, boldly declared 
that it had lost all power of doing what was good 
and useful for the country. In such a situation, the 
Assembly might, it was true, overturn the Cabinet, 
but he (M. de Lamartine) considered such a course 
questionable and perilous, and that it were infinitely 
more noble and generous respectfully to withdraw 
before the manifestation of public opinion, and give 
play once more to universal suffrage, allowing 
another Assembly to be elected, which should indis- 
putably represent the will of the people.——At the 
close, on summing up the votes 3 in the 
several bureaux, it appears that of 734 members 
present, 400 voted against the dissolution, and 334 
tor it. The contradiction between this and the vote 
of Friday in the Assembly is explained by the fact 
that the members absent from the bureaux belonged 
chiefly to the party who formed the majority on 
Friday.——The President, on Monday, visited the 
hospital of the Hotel. Dieu, attended by a single 
aide-de-camp. The officials were taken by surprise. 
He then proceeded to the military hospital of the 
Val de Grace, which he inspected in like manner. 
At both of these interesting institutions he expressed 
his satisfaction to the directors and medical officers, 
and particularly to the sisters of charity, at the order 
which prevailed throughout every department. 
The Sémaphore of Marseilles of the 12th says, that 
Government have sent new instructions to Admiral 
Baudin, commanding the Mediterranean squadron. 


Sraix.— The Daily News says:—‘' A letter from 
the frontiers of Catalonia, of the llth instant, 
announces that a sanguinary engagement bet ween 
the Queen's troops, commanded by General de la 
Concha, and the insurgents, headed by Cabrera, 
took place on the 7th inst., between Vich and St. 
N Between 600 and 700 men of both forces 
were put hors de combat. The letter adds, that Col. 
Viver had captured thirty-two of a band of forty 
Republicans, with ammunition and horses. Sir C. 
Napier and the fleet arrived in the Tagus on the 4th 
inst., at three p.m., after encountering very bois- 
terous weather, and had to perform five days’ qua- 
rantine. The ‘Stromboli’ came in from the fleet 
on the day previous, and the ‘Plumper’ not until 


early on the 8th, having parted company off the 


Binlings. 


SaDINIA.— The Opinione, of Turin, states that 
the Sardinian Government intends to form a foreign 
legion, composed chiefly of Corsicans, French, Poles, 
and Spaniards; and that the Government has the 
certainty of having one of the best of the French 
generals, if necessary, as commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

Roman Srarzs.— The Alba, of Florence, of the 
9th, publishes some letters from Leghorn of the same 
date, repeating the statement, that the Pope had 
excommunicated the Roman people.——A report was 
prevalent at Florence, on the 9th, that a reactionary 
movement had broken out at Rome, and that a part 
of the civic guard had had a collision with the re- 
actionary parties, The Constituante was pro- 
claimed at Ancona on the 31st ult., under a salute 
of 101 guns. Letters from Bologna, of the 6th inst., 
direct attention to the movements of the Austrians, 
who are concentrating large bodies of troops at Pia- 
cenza, Modena, and Ferrara, supposed to be with a 
view of armed intervention in the Roman States in 
aid of the King of Naples. 


GERMANY.—DEFEAT OF THE AusTRIAN MINISTRY. 
—The Vienna mail of the 10th instant has reached 
us (Daily News). ‘The statement that Kossuth had 
fled to Debreczin, with the regalia of Hungary and 
the bank-note press, is confirmed by the Bres/auer 
Zeitung, which adds, that he has been joined by the 
Committee of Defence, and by those members of 
the Diet who had declared the throne of Hungary 


vacant, and that his partisans are some 12,000 


trong. On th st the 
8 ; e 6th instant, lst army corps of 
the Imperial troops left Pesth for Debreczin.—— 
In opposition to ministers, the Diet at Kremsier 
voted, on the 8th instant, by a majority of 196 to 99, 
| the following motion, which is tantamount to a vote 
of want of confidence: „ Resolved, that the Diet 
declare that it discerns with t, in the state- 
ment of Ministers made on the 4t instant, previous 
to the commencement of the debate on the first 
section of the fundamental law, a statement in con 
sequence of which the utterance of the most loyal 
sentiments, during the vot of that 
will appear as a forced „and not asa 
unshackled decision—a deviation from the 
of free expression of opinion—a deviation, moreover, 
incompatible with the dignity of free representa- 
tives of the people, and at ce with the position 
of the Constituent Diet as admitted by the imperial 
manifestos of June 3 and 6, 1848.“ Aber rejec 
a motion for proceeding to the order of the — 
voting the motion as above given, the Diet broke up 
in great excitement.——The Breslauer i 
asserts that the Ministerial decree had arrived in 
Prague, by which the university of that dity is 
declared to be a Sclavonian one, and all professors 
appointed by the state are ordered to impart instruc- 
tions in the Bohemian lan It is thought all 
the German students and professors will leave 
Prague, en masse, as their countrymen did once 
before, in the time of Huss. 


IRELAND. 

Tun Lorp Lisvursnanoy.—The rumour about 
Lord Clarendon leaving Ireland finds no cte- 
dence in Dublin in les which ought to bé 
acquainted with changes in the administration. Ie 
is, however, well known that Sir James Graham is 
most anxious to try his powers with the Irish 
difficulty ;’”’ and it is believed that if even he had a 
share in an Irish Government, that he would pursue 
a far more liberal policy than might be supposed 
from his antecedent course in politics. 

More Writs oF Ennon.— The case of y 
and others, convicted during the wat manis of 
illegal drilling and training to arms, promises to cut 
out more work for the lawyers. At the rising of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, the cag 
ments of error on the part of Gogarty were h 
in, but not read. The principal objections relate to 
the alleged defects of the indictment against the 
prisoner, for not negutiving the exceptions in the 
statute in reference to those tried for illegally 
drilling, 

Tun Cuovera at BLraer is fast pursuing its 
course, without any perceptible change. Ten cases 


were reported on Saturday; but only three on 
Monday. | 


Stata oF Trapg.—Manouestern, JAN. 16.—We 
have little or no change to * in the cloth market 
to-day. Prices are maintained with great steadiness, 
and stocks are exceedingly light. In yarns, how- 
ever, there is a marked diminution of the firmness 
recently prevailing. Spinners, whose engagements 
are running out, show a disposition to abate some- 
what from the prices asked last week, and with such 
parties fresh contracts cam be entered upon at a 
decline of about l per lb. on last Tuesday's rates. 
The market generally exhibits signs of a want of 
animation. Business at Macclesfield, Middleton, 
and other places in the district is reported to be still 
improving.—Manchester Examiner. 


CarpiGaN Bornoveus Exsorion.—A correspondent 
of the Daily News says — We are likely to have a 
severe contest here. Three candidates are in the 
tield—the Hon. Mr. Vaughan, brother to the Earl of 
Lisburne; Mr. John S. Harford, of Bristol, who was 
defeated in 1841 by the late member; and Mr,Pryse, 
who has been invited by the Aberystwith voters, 
The friends of Mr. J. 8. Harford were at Aberayon 
on Wednesday last, he having arrived from Bristol 
on Tuesday. The whole of Cardigan has been can- 
vassed by him. That is hie stronghold. It is not 
expected that Mr. Vaughan will proceed to the poll. 


PoxtsmoutH Exzotion.—The Right Hon. Sir F. 
Baring has issued his address to the electors, in 
which he says—‘ I shall have to enforce economy in 
the establishments of the dockyard. I know how 
painful the task of reduction always is, and how 
heavily it presses on personal interests, but when 
done it must be done fairly, and I cannot exempt 
Portsmouth on personal grounds.“ 


The Marquis of Anglesea is appointed Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Staffordshire, in place of Earl Talbot. 


CuoLera.—Yesterday, the Board of Health re- 
ceived reports of the following fresh cases :—Wap- 
ping, 1: St. John’s, Southwark, 2; Carlisle, 6, 1 
fatal; Wakefield, 4, 3 fatal; Binfield, 1 ; Edinburgh, 
3, 2 fatal; Glasgow, 53, 20 fatal; e 1 fatal; 
Bonhiil, 1; Selkirk, 1 fatal; Cumnock, 3; Cambus - 
lang, 3 fatal. Total new cases, 78; deaths, 31. 


Financia, AND Leqistative Revorm,—Spirited 
meetings were held on Monday evening, at Norwich 
and Sheffield, for the purpose of establishing local 
associations to co-operate with those of Liverpool: 
and Manchester. 7 


——_— — — 
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CORN-EX CHANGE, MARK-LANE, Wapnaespay, Jan. 17. 

Since last Monday we are well supplied with Foreign grain 
and Irish Oa‘s, and the weather being very mild, with the 
day fast approaching for the liberation of all Grain and Flour 
now under lock, our buyers confine their purchases to imme - 
diate want, so that business is very limited, 

Arrivals this week: Wheat, 710 qrs. Englieh ; 8,460 gra. 
Foreign: Barley, 2,938 qre. English; 2,670 qrs, Foreign: 
Oats, 2,790 qre. English ; 15,130 qra. irish; 2,160 qrs. Foreign. 


’ Flour, 970 sacks. 
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From its extensive circulation—far exceeding most of 
the journals of a similar character published in Lon- 
don—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable me- 
dium for Advertisements, especially those relating to 
Schools, Books, Articles of General Consumption, Situa- 
sions, and Appeals for Philanthropic and Religious 
Objects. The terms are low :— 


For Bight Lines and under 58. Od. 
For every additional Two Lines .... 0s. 6d. 
Halt a Column 2 %% „% £1 | Column 6 % % „ „„ £2 


A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
neerted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
ecompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 

for payment in London. 


Tus Terms oF SunsCRIPTION are 26s. per annum; 
13s. for the half-year ; and 6s. 6d. per quarter. 

Subscriptions (payable in advance) are received at the 
Office, 4, Horse Shoe-court, Ludgate-hill. 


Post-office Orders, &c., payable to Messrs. Miall and 


oo 
~~ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘¢X,, Swansea.” It is a delicate question, but we do not 
see that it involves any principle. 


% One of the Middle Classes.“ We laid the paper out 
for insertion, but owing to some oversight, it has been 
placed with rejected communications and lost. 


% E. H. H.“ The wife may claim a moiety we believe, 
pe the daughter the rest—but it is a case for legal 
ce. 


An Enquirer.” Hullah’s system. 


The report of the Leeds Evangelical Alliance Meeting 
will not be used. 


The lines on Retrograde Motion” limp somewhat. 


% A Subscriber’ should apply to Centenary-hall—we are 
not in possession of their secrets. 


4% L. B. Sowter mistook our reference—it was not to his 
letter, but to that of one of our earliest correspon- 
dents. 


% A Constant Reader.“ We are unable to help him. 


J. R. Prior.“ Received—such as we approve will be 
inserted as opportunity occurs. 


J. W.,“ of Perth; An Independent Minister ;” L. 
B. Sowter;F W. H. Lyndall;” “ Theophilus,’ of 
St. Alban’s; R. B. E.;“ A Watchman;'“ An 
Impartial Observer ;“ and “ S. V. P.;“ all on the 
subject of The Working Classes and Religious In- 
stitutions,” are hereby acknowledged. Some of them 
would have appeared this week, but that our Title- 
page and Index limits our space. We shall give as 
many as we can reasonably make room for in a single 
number next week—and shall probably close the dis- 
cussion of the question, so far as our columns are con- 
cerned, the week following. Fewof our correspondents 

have been, or will be, excluded, for any other cause 


than want of room. 
: XS 


dhe review of Mr. Noel’s Essay on the Union of 
Church and State, which appeared in our number for 
December 27, has, with the kind permission of the 
author and publishers, been thrown into the form of a 
tract, and may be had of Miall and Cockshaw for ld. 
each (or by post 2d.), or 7s. per 100. 
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SUMMARY. 


Wirz a flourish of trumpets, excessively loud 
for the occasion, the Times of Monday last in- 
formed its readers, that the Ministerial arrange- 
ments consequent on the death of Lord Auckland 
have been completed by the appointment of Sir 
Francis Thornhill Baring to the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. It seems that the delay 
which has taken place in the filling-up of this 
vacant post was occasioned by “a laudable at- 
tempt, on the part of Lord John Russell, to 
strengthen his Administration,” by introducin 
into it Sir James Graham. The 9 
Baronet was, of course, much obliged; but, on 
che whole, would rather not, at least just at pre- 
sent. It is the misfortune of the Whigs,” we 
are told, “as well as their strength and their glory, 
that long adherence to the same political tradi- 
tions has welded their leading houses into near 
family connexion ; but Lord John Russell has not 
1eglected any opportunity which has been afforded 
aim, to show that, in choosing his colleagues, he 
looked beyond his relations.” This is inimitably 
rich. Lord John actually distributes some of the 
offices of Government amongst persons who have 
no claim upon him on account of family ties. We 
should have thought that fitness for office should 
have guided his choice in any case—and that the 
mere fact of looking “beyond relations” when 
leaded as praise, implies a prevailing habit of 
ooking amongst them in the first instance. Cer- 
tain it is, that the able men of the Whig party 
have seldom been admitted into their family Fabi 
net—and not less certain, that men who are not 
able, but who possess the recommendation of con- 
nexion with the “welded” houses, find their way 
to * offices of State. The financial abilities of 
Sir Charles Wood, we suspect, have far less to do 
with his retention of the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, than his relationship, by marriage, 
with Earl Grey—and the non-appointment of 
Lord Minto to the Admiralty may be far less 


owing to Whig disinterestedness, than to the | 
— protest against it which appeared in the 
Times. We judge from what has taken place, 
that the Peel party are not disposed to a piece- 
meal amalgamation with the Whigs, and that the 
Whigs are not yet prepared for all the resignation 
of office which must follow upon a complete coali- 
tion. To this, however, it is probable that another 
session will drive them. 


The Manchester demonstration in favour of 
financial and representative reform, came off on 
Wednesday evening in the Free-trade Hall. The 
attendance, we gather from the allusions of the 
chairman, George Wilson, Esq., was equal to that 
of the most exciting days of the League, and the 
spirit of the immense audience not less enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Cobden was in full feather. We 
have seldom perused a speech of his with more 
satisfaction or with deeper interest. His “ un- 
adorned eloquence,” and his masculine sense, told 
with vast effect upon the understanding of the 
assembly, and will go far to gain public opinion 
in favour of his proposal. It is clear that all 
parties interested in a large national expenditure 
are most enraged with the Member for the West 
Riding, on account of the definiteness of his pro- 
ject. They could almost have concurred in a 
resolution of retrenchment had no specific sum 
been mentioned, and had it been limited by an 
acknowledgment of the necessity of keeping our 
warlike establishment in an efficient state. But 
reduction of taxation at the rate of £10,000,000 
to begin with, scares them not a little. Hence 
the numerous attempts to divert Mr. Cobden from 
his purpose, or failing in this, to cover it with 
contempt. We are glad to find that he is not 
likely to give in, or to retreat from the ground 
which he has so skilfully as well as boldly taken 
up. Happily, he knows better than most agita- 
tors, how to stick to his point. The result will 
be, that small cheeseparing reforms will find no 
favour—and even large ones must be carefully 
prepared, and distinctly justified, in order to 
succeed. The first blow has been well struck, 
and has told home—it must, of course, be vigor- 
ously followed up in quick succession by others. 

Mr. Wakley, as coroner, is investigating the 
causes of the tragedy at Drouet’s establishment, 
Tooting. From the evidence hitherto given, no 
great surprise need be felt at the extensive mor- 
tality which cholera has inflicted upon the poor 
little inmates. The Poor-luw Board, we fear, are 
not very ulive to their duties in such matters. We 
have before us, at this moment, a copy of corre- 
spondence between Charles Cochrane, Esq., and the 
Board, on the “ farming” of the poor, and of some 
of its results in Marlborough-house, Peckham, 
belonging to the City of London Union—in which 
the authorities evince a marvellous jealousy of 
humane interference on the part of any unofficial 
personage. It is not, it would seem, until some 
serious loss of life has excited public sympathy 
that — into these outlying establishments is 
undertaken—and disgraceful facts brought under 
the notice of the Board by private information, 
even upon the best evidence, are connived at, or, 
at any rate, not probed. We might have imputed 
this backwardness to inquire to multiplicity of 
business, but the tone of the official correspondence 
with Mr. Cochrane leads us to surmise that there 
are other and more influential causes. We hope: 
Mr. Wakley will push his investigation to the very 
bottom, and trace the blame of such wholesale 
manslaughter up to its source. 3 


The only other domestic topic which claims 
notice at our hands is, the movement of lay 
Churchmen in the South-west against the Pusey- 
istic tendencies of the Bishop of. Exeter, and in 
favour of a moderate Church reform, to the extent 
at least of revising the liturgy, rubric, canons, &c., 
of the Establishment. They have memorialized 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has returned 
them a civil answer, full of strong reasons for 
N nothing. His Grace's reply was presented 
to a large public meeting, held at the Royal Hotel, 
Plymouth, on the 11ch instant, and seems to have 
satisfied those present, inasmuch as thanks were 
unanimously voted to the Archbishop. The chief 
feature in the proceedings, however, was the adop- 
tion of a petition to the Queen, deprecating 
Puseyism in the Church, adverting to the en- 
couragement of it by the bishop of the diocese, 
citing such parts of their own memorial to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of his reply, as a 
full statemeut of the case seemed to require, and 
humbly praying that her Majesty “ will be 
graciously pleased to direct the adoption of such 
measures with a view to an authoritative and Pro- 
testant determination of the sense of the liturgy 
in all its parts, and also for defining the ceremonial 
of the Church in conformity to established usage, 
as to her Majesty’s wisdom may seem best calcu- 
lated to obtain those desirable objects.” We are 
glad to observe signs of life in any quarter, even in 
the Establishment but we must say, our satis- 
faction at its existence is closely allied with pity 
and even contempt for those who thus exhibit it. 
To see some hundreds of sensible people agreeing 


to implore the Queen to settle for them their 


Church order, and to save their Protestantism, 
makes one feel that the slavery imposed by a 
State-church upon her members is of a kind which 
positively destroys their manhood. These good, 
submissive, unsouled Churchmen, want the British 
Anti-state-church Association amongst them. Its 
deputations, however, cannot be everywhere in a 
single season, nor anywhere without incurring ex- 
pense. We commend, therefore, to the serious 
notice of our friends the short note, inserted in 
another column, of Mr. J. C. Williams, the Secre- 
tary, and we back his suggestion with our heartiest 
approval. 


The French Constituent Assembly have some- 
what unexpectedly affirmed the principle of an 
early dissolution. The motion was carried, it is 
true, by but a bare majority, but in the present 
state of the public mind, that decision may be 


regarded as final. In this matter we recognise, 


with much pleasure, a recourse to the mil and 
peaceful mode of gaining a purpose which is more 
characteristic of England than of France. The 
petitions and remonstrances of the provinces have 
evidently told upon the Legislature, and all the 
more effectually, because they have not been 
seconded by an appeal to force. Although dis- 
appointing to the intriguers who are busy plotting 
for the restoration of monarchy, the improvement 
upon former practice will be hailed by the true 
friends of France as an indication of progress. 
The National Assembly will, in all probability, 
quietly abdicate its functions in April or May 
next, having passed only one or two of the more 
important organic laws. It seems that the grand 
scheme of Thiers and his Orleanist and Legitimist 
allies, is to make the new President as unpopular 
as possible, and thereby pave the way for a Bourbon 
triumph, in the person of Henry V., with the 
grandson of Louis Philippe as his successor to 
the throne. That the French people are tired of 
the “Republic” cannot be denied; but they are 
still more averse to any further sudden changes. 
What they want, and are beginning generally te 
demand, is less government, and, asa consequence, 
less taxation. e do not believe that the bureau- 
cratic and selfish class of politicians, of which M. 
Thiers is the head, are more in favour with the 
intelligent classes than the late Ministry. Peace 
and retrenchment are as popular on the other 
side of the Channel as on this, and no adminis- 
tration can long sustain itself in France which 
does not attempt the Herculean task of equalizing 
the income and expenditure of the country. No 
wonder, therefore, that the ex-Ministers of Louis 
Philippe, who have been bred in an extravagant 
school, should hesitate to grasp the reins of office. 

The clouds seem 4 around the Italian 
peninsula, and involve its future destiny in un- 
certainty and gloom. From the active naval pre- 
parations making at Marseilles it is inferred that 
the French Government contemplate an expedition 
to Civita Vecchia on behalf of the Pope. It is 
more likely that a quadron of observation will be 
sent to the coast of Italy, rather to prevent or 
forestall the active intervention of Austria and 
Naples at Rome, than to reinstate his Holiness in 
the Papal chair. 

The surrender of the capital of Hungary to the 
Austrian General, without a blow, is a — * to 
the final subjugation of that country, and the ex- 
tinction of its separate independence. From its 
easy conquest by Prince Windischgratz it would 
seem that the great bulk of the people did not 
very cordially sympathize with the insurgent 
leaders. Kossuth and the Hungarian aristocracy 
fought rather for nationality and privileges than 
for freedom. While loudly demanding their own 
rights, they oppressed Croatia, and aided in the 
re-conquest of 3 Their sympathies were 

urely selfish, and their defeat has excited but 
ittle regret. 


In its results upon other countries, the conquest 
of Hungary has an important bearing. Austria 
has, once more, recovered its supremacy as a mili- 
tary power. The semblance, and only the sem- 
blance, of the representative system is preserved 
at Kremsier, where any allusion to popular rights 
is rebuked as heterodox. In fact, all t e fine pro- 
mises of the young Emperor seem to be already 
forgotten, and will scarcely be fulfilled when Win- 
dischgrätz returns to Vienna, flushed with recent 
victories. But it is in Italy that the fall of Pesth 
will tell with most effect. The truce with the 
N of Sardinia will shortly expire, and nothing 
has been yet decided as to the future settlement of 
Lombardy and Venice. If report speaks truly, 
Radetski burns to lead his forces to the gates of 
Turin, and waits only the news of the subjugation 
of Hungary to assume the offensive. The despatch 
of a French squadron to Italy on receipt of the 
news from Hungary, would seem to be designed 
as a check upon Austrian ambition. Whether or 
not che flames of war are again to be lit on the 
plains of Italy, it is at least some satisfaction 
that our own Bocca will not venture to in- 
terfere in face of recent demonstrations of popular 
opinion. 8 

The Austrian Government, confident in its 
strength, proposes to itself another task —the re- 
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establishment of the old Germanic Confederation 
as it existed before the March revolution. This is 
a distinct call upon the Central Government to 
dissolve, and upon the German National Assembly 
to abdicate its functions. Such a decided reac- 
tionary step would, no doubt, be acceptable to the 
King of Prussia, as well as to the Austrian Govern- 
ment. But neither the Frankfort Assembly, nor 
the German people, will be disposed to submit to 
so insolent a demand. The relations of Austria to 
the German empire are, therefore, not likely at 
present to be clearly defined. 


REFORM, RETRENCHMENT, AND NON- 
INTERVENTION. 

Sucu was the motto emblazoned upon the Whig 
banner of 1830-31. With these talismanic words 
they filled up the promissory note with which they 
purchased the aid of the people to secure for 


themselves the possession of power. The cry was 


understood to bea pithy exposition of Whig policy 
—the short but comprehensive creed of enlightened 
Liberalism—the bond of union between patriotic 
statesmen and the people whom they aspired to 
rule. During full two-thirds of the interval be- 
tween then and now, the Whigs have been in 
office, and it is curious to observe the manner in 
which they have honoured their own engagement. 
They have given us a reform in the representation 
which after some seventeen years’ trial returns a 
House of Commons, a majority of whose members 
owe their seats to aristocratic influence, and nearly 
athird of whom are connected by ties of blood 
with the peerage. They have given us retrench- 
ment in the shape of £10,000,000 as an addition 
to our annual expenditure. They have given us 
non-intervention in the sense of meddling with the 
affairs of nearly every State in Europe, and of 
bringing us more than once within so short a 
distance of war as to embolden them to ask, and 
induce the country to grant, large successive 
augmentations of our military and naval forces. 
And now others have snatched up the wand which 
Whiggery long since threw aside—and the Times 
and the Spectator, the foremost advocates of the 
triad of political principles which constituted 
Liberalism in earlier days, indulge in, the first a 
laugh, the last a sneer, at the marvellous greenness 
of that popular leader who would have them 
realized as well as professed. 

The great demonstration in favour of financial 
and representative reform made last week in the 
Free-trade Hall, Manchester, has, of course, 
elicited much, and very various, comment; and 
Mr. Cobden’s speech, which was a vindication of 
his “ National Budget,” and a strikingly effective 
one, has had its full share of friendly and un- 
friendly criticism. The Spectator carries off the 
palm for lofty pretence. In truth, the pragmatical 
air of this journal, the unbounded self-esteem 
which it displays, and the tone of intellectual 
Pharisaism which runs through its effusions, have 
become quite amusing. Of genius for statesman- 
ship our degenerate age can furnish but two 
specimens—the Spectator and, perhaps, Peel—the 
latter, however, very much beholden to the former. 
As to Cobden, he is a dexterous agitator, and may 
grow to be a dangerous one—but, save the mark! 
who would think of attributing to him the tiniest 
jot of administrative wisdom? Why, his temerity 
is that of a school-boy, and his simplicity, if it be 
simplicity, that of an imbecile. He is — enough 
for the meridian of Manchester, to make manu- 
facturers gape, and merchants applaud—but the 
crudities which such people will swallow must not 
be offered to the cool, dispassionate, practical, 
philosophic Spectator. What is it, then, that Mr, 
Cobden proposes? Retrenchment down to the 
point from which the Whigs once undertook to 
start—and non-intervention, according to the in- 
terpretation of Whig professions, instead of deeds. 
When the Whigs were far less practical in their 
aims than Mr. Cobden is at present, they had the 
strenuous support of the Spectator as wise states- 
men. Now, however, for proposing less than the 
promised, Mr. Cobden shows a contemptible lac 
of judgment. 

t would be well if people generally were accus- 
tomed to bear in mind that whenever the lion is 
represented as having the worst of it in the com- 
bat, the lion was not the painter. Statesmanship, 
with most of our journalists, means policy when it 
is uppermost—whilst it is yet struggling, it is not 
statesmanship, but agitation. The Spectator, who 
about a month ago called for some bold object of 
political pursuit, and justly denounced the retail 
propensities of the age, no sooner meets with a 
response than, in the very spirit which it had re- 
buked, it higgles, and carps, and calls for particu- 
lars, and without waiting for them, says, “ This is 
nothing better than romance.” But we should be 
glad to learn what it is that entitles this and other 
journalists to pronounce as crude and impractica- 
ble every plan which may chance to be frowned 
upon by the present House of Commons? The 
total repeal of the corn-laws, now lauded by all as 
a measure of statesmanship worthy of our country 
and our age, was, not many years since, as un- 
feasible a thing in the estimation of Parliament, as 


mad a freak of middle-class temerity, as a la 
reduction of our military and naval establishments 
will be next session. And whilst it was wrestling 
with opposition, there were not a few—the Spec- 
tator amongst them—who, conceiving it to be their 
special mission to put other men’s purposes into a 
practical shape, suggested the oo ayer of a 
compromise—black-mail, for example, to the land- 
lords—and who pitied the fatuity of the orator 
who insisted upon the whole claim or nothing. 
— were wrong then —why should they neces- 
sarily be right now? What hinders the retrench- 
ment proposed by Mr. Cobden but the temper of 
the House of Commons, and the opposition of the 
leaders of both parties? Supposing all that to 
have been taken by the Manchester men into their 
account, as obstructions which may be removed, 
what then? Why, then, we suppose the aristo- 
crats who are compelled to adopt Gobden’s budget 
will have that credit for statesmanship which is 
refused to him. Thus it is that aristocracy in this 
country, countenanced therein by our most power- 
ful journals, invariably denounce as folly what they 
wish to prevent, and when they can prevent it no 
longer, appropriate to themselves the praise of 
consummate wisdom for making a virtue of their 
necessity. 


But there are other modes of imposition resorted 
to by newspapers affecting great calmness and 
impartiality of judgment, against which it may 
be necessary to caution the public. The Times 
of Tuesday furnishes a capital instance. Let 
not one farthing,” it says, “ be spent either in the 
army, or in the navy, or in the dockyards, which 
can be spared from the necessities of these services 
—but, on the other hand, let no rash or dis- 
honest parsimony impair the -present strength 
of indispensable establishments, or entail dispro- 
portionate expenditure on our future ones.“ Why, 
the whole agitation turns upon what are, and what 
are not, the necessities of our services—and 
whether our establishments should, or should not, 
be maintained in their present strength. Mr. Cob- 
den says No,” and assigns cogent. reasons for 
what he says. The present outlay, he affirms, is 
not wanted for the protection of commerce—for 
three-fourths of the force which it supports is 
employed in backing up diplomatic intermeddlings 
with the affairs of other countries. It isnot needed 
to shield us from wrong or insult—for the ability 
of a nation to redress the one, or to resent the 
other, is measured, not by the forces which it 
actually keeps on foot, but by the moral and 
material resources known to be at its command. 
The commerce of the United States is as free, and 
her political honour as fully secured, as our own 
can be, although her “indispensable establish- 
ments” are dwarfish compared with ours. Now 
the proper answer to Mr. Cobden would be to 
show that what is a necessity for Great Britain, in 
order to the maintenance of her character, and the 
protection of her commerce, is not a necessity for 
our Transatlantic neighbour. But such a reply 
it would be difficult to fortify against successful 
assault. The question, therefore, is boldly begged 
from the beginning—the terms made use of are 
intended to preclude inquiry just where inquiry is 
most loudly called for—and “ the present strength 
of our establishments,” settled by the executive, 
increased year after year on 2 pleas, and 
never diminished when even the plausibility of 
those pleas is gone, is quietly assumed to be the 
very lowest which any man but a demagogue 
would consider “ indispensable.” 


One more trick of the press we must expose, 
and we have done. It consists in identifying 
public opinion with the maxims which prevail in 
our West-end Clubs, and Government Offices. 
John Bull is represented as a very busy personage, 
intent upon being “ cock of the walk” in Europe, 

iven to meddle where his services are not asked 
er, prone to take offence, and proud of any 
opportunity of parading his great power—and the 
inference drawn is, that John Bull must needs 
„pay for his whistle.” Now, really,“ this is too 
bad.“ If any one thing more than another dis- 
tinguishes the people of this country, it is their 
entire absorption in domestic affairs, and their 
utter indifference to, and, in most cases, ignorance 
of, foreign politics. To them it is a matter of 
trivial concern whether the Court at Lisbon, or at 
Madrid, succeed or fail in making good their en- 
croachments upon popular liberty— whether Naples 
lose Sicily or retain it—whether Russia or France 
obtain diplomatic ascendency at Athens—whether 
the Pope remain at Gaeta, or find his way back 
to Rome —whetber Hungary be subjected to the 
Imperial sway of Austria, or win its independence 
—or whether Schleswig Holstein be under German 
or Danish control. If the people of England do 
care a button for the decision of these questions, 
ten to one their sympathies run in an opposite 
direction to those of our Foreign Office. These, 
nevertheless, are the subjects of diplomatic dispute 
which create the necessity for our large military 
and naval establishments. Were we but fairly 
represented, the incessant officiousness of the 
British Cabinet would be instantly rebuked. It 
is certainly hard, to have our mouths stopped, and 
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* to be told that what is done hes our name, 
and in opposition to our own wishes, proceeds 
from our oa litigious temper, and must be paid 
for * . Mr. Cobden is taking -pains to 
relieve us of that wrong, by summoning the people 
of Great Britain to speak for themselves. Man- 
chester has gallantly led the way—let other towns 
follow as becomes them, and our leading journals 
will speedily discover that there are other aspects 


under which to look at practical and comprehen- 
sive statesmanship. 


THE GAS MONOPOLY, 


THE consumers of gas in this city, and the con- 
tributors to the lighting rates, are again bestirring 
themselves to secure a cheaper and better suppl 
of that indispensable article. If their combired 
efforts shall be conducted on a liberal and compre- 
hensive plan, without any petty or parochial jea- 
lousies—and if they pursue their simple but 
important object without yw! seduced by the 
vague promises of scheming charlatans on the one 
hand, or at all daunted by the apparently unassail- 
able indifference of the great chartered monopolies 
on the other hand—we are 7 of opinion that 
this, as well asevery other just and necessary agita- 
tion, must be attended with certain, if not imme- 
diate, success. 

The simplest reference to the statistics of the 
city and its liberties is sufficient to show the great 
injustice now perpetrated upon the inhabitants by 
the companies which enjoy the practical monopol 
of furnishing their public and private lights wit 

as. The cheapness of the supply must be regu- 
fated, as in all other commodities, by the extent 
of the demand. Here we have, at any rate, one 
of the best, if not the very best, market, so to 
speak, in the * for this especial commodity. 
The density of the population, and the vast num- 
ber of streets, alleys, lanes, and courts, with their 
innumerable public and private requirements, all 
within, comparatively, a very limited space, offer 
advantages, and present facilities, to both producer 
and consumer, which are nowhere else to be found. 
We need hardly remind our readers that the 
longer a“ main is, the more expensive must it 
be; therefore, when the main is short, and the 
supplies from it exceedingly numerous, the dis- 
tribution of the gas should be proportionably 
cheap and economical. ‘Thanks, however, to the 
blundering recklessness and wasteful mismanage- 
ment, which seem to be a fatality, characterising 
everything connected with our civic economy, the 
inhabitante of the City pay more for their gas than 
they do in the suburbs; and instead of their 
getting the best possible article, at the cheapest. 
rate, and in abundant quantity, they are actually— 
due regard being had to prime cost and demand 
—worse off in these respects than in any of the 
provincial towns of the kingdom. 

It is established by the most eminent scientific 
authorities that 1,000 cubic feet of gas can be 
manufactured for less than two shillings; and that, 
if retailed to the consumer at a price of four shil- 
lings per 1,000 cubic feet, the profit, after allowing 
for every sort or kind of expense, would, in a place 
like this eity, amount to nearly 15 per cent. We 
need not advert to improved methods of scientific 
manipulation—to the reduction in the prices of 
iron and other materials—or to the greater value 
of the secondary productions of conversion here, 
than elsewhere. 

The present price of six shillings is, therefore, 
exorbitant. When remonstrances have been long 
and vainly urged against any unfairness and in- 
justice, the parties more 1 3 aggrieved have 
the remedy in their own hands. The wisdom of 
the Legislature recognises the law of competition. 
Where the supreme authority has delegated high 
powers and privileges, their continued abuse, in a 
free country like ours, where the laws of combina- 
tion, and the powers of voluntary association, are 
so well understood and so constantly acted upon, 
will be speedily counteracted by the introduction 
of competitory and responsible interests, And 
thus it rests with the people themselves to crush 
the power and destroy the spirit of any monopoly, 
however rampant or subtle. 

We do not see why the gas-coneumers of this 
city should not take the matter into their own 
hands—or, at least, constitute the most essential 
portion of an association, having for its object the 
production and distribution of gas. If what we have 
asserted be true, there is a fair field lying open to 
them for the investment of capital, and for their 
more peculiar benefit, in a cheaper, better, and 
more abundant supply of this necessary of life. 

In conclusion. While we object to isolated and 
circumscribed arrangements, we have no notion of 
substituting one grinding monopoly for another. 
In any future act for the City, the mazimum price 
of gas should be fixed at 3s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet; and a clause introduced, by the surveying 
officers appointed b the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Woods an l’orests, to prevent the sale 
of any new company to any old company, and 
forbidding their entering into any compact to fix 
arate for sale of gas, or to sell gas to different 
customers at different prices. The safety and com- 
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fort of the public would 2 zome auch 


isi ially when t are, or were 
See fae om companies co-existent in this 
li * ö 
1 oat possibly have occasion to recur to this 
subject. In the meantime, we submit these re. 
marks and suggestions to the consideration of all 
parties concerned. 


| PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

WE have in our hands a synopsis of lectures 
delivered, we believe, on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings last, by Charles Pearson, Esq., M.P., on 
Prison Discipline. It is a document which might 
bear criticism, if we were disposed to offer it, and, 
for an avant courier, singularly communicative and 
interesting. We prefer, however, to postpone 
our observations until next week, when we shall 
have an opportunity of commenting upon the 
lectures themselves. The topic is one of great 
interest and of national importance, and Mr. 
Pearson, we believe, has given to it several years’ 
close attention. 


FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


: (From a Paris Correspondent.) 

The portentous events that have lately taken place 
in France, and some other continental states, being 
calculated to make our countrymen turn their eyes 
homewards, and to consider what is amiss and 
requires alteration in their political and social con- 
dition, I venture to devote this letter to the state of 
our own country as recently viewed by eminent 
French writers. And as our journalists are so very 
free, and not always over fair, in their estimates of 
France, no offence can be taken at seeing England 

judged in ite turn by foreigners fully competent to 
form a just appreciation of it. 

In his ' History of Civilization in Europe,“ a 
work which embodies some of his prelections at the 
Sorbonne, when he was a persecuted Professor under 
the Restoration, M. Guizot has remarked :— 

„% Whoever observes with any degree of attention 
the English national genius, is struck with a double 
fact. On the ane hand, he perceives a soundness of 
practical sense and utility; and on the other, an 
absence of general ideas and of elevation of mind on 
theoretical questions, Whether it is au English 
work on history, jurisprudence, or any other sub- 
ject, that we open, we very rarely find the great and 
fundamental reasons of things at all treated of. In 

all things, especially in political science, pure doe— 
trine, 13 and science properly so called, 
have flourished more luxuriantly on the continent 
than in England; their flights, at all events, have 
been more noble and vigorous; and we cannot doubt 
that the different character of the development of 
civilization in the two regions has mainly conduced 
to this result.“ 

As an illustration of M. Guizot’s observations, I 
ehall quote afew passages from a well-known work 
on Ireland, published here afew years ago by M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, late Ambassador in England, 
wherein will be found general views, enunciated in 
a spirit of philosophy and unqualified freedom, be- 
yond what is to be seen in the works of any English 
writer of the same standard as M. de Beaumont. 


Ireland is a small country, in which some of the 
grandest questions of politics, of religion, and of 
humanity, are now being debated. 

“ There certainly exists in our day no political 
phenomena more imposing and worthy of attention 
than the progress of the principle of democracy in 
every society. 

_ “This principle seizes on every people, works 
its Way into every empire; under one form or 
another, republican or monarchical, free or absolute, 
it carries into every country the maxim of civil and 
political equality; it lays hold on every mind, it 
reaches all conditions, penetrates into every class 
and every rank ; it establishes itself in the manners, 
from the manners it passes into the laws; it changes 
the face of the world ; the movement which it im- 
parts is constant, general, universal; but it is not 
every where the same. While before the influence 
of this pervading principle the greater part of the 
aristocracies of Europe fall down, and present to 
the eye only decomposition or ruins—some struck 
down at a single blow, others reversed slowly; the 
first, resigned to perish, sink without an effurt—the 
other, subdued but still struggling: there exists a 
sin le country, England, where the aristocracy is 
still full of life and strength—where civil and po- 
litical inequality, maintained in the laws, has been 
preserved entire in the manners ; where old feudal 
privileges are singularly blended with the freshest 
and proudest liberties; so that in viewing the 
absolute dominion which birth and fortune there 
exereise, we would believe it to be behind all other 
nations, while, on considering the wealth and free- 
dom of the people, we would pronounce it more 
advanced than the rest; where, in fine, the aristo- 
cracy is also attacked, but where it is sufficiently 
atroug to make head against its adversary, or at 
least to dispute with it the victory, for a long time 
to come. 
“The British aristocracy is the only one which 
yAmodern demociacy a noble and worthy 
Unlike other privileged orders, that, 
d decrepid, whether by natural infirmity 
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or want of spirit, 
strangled on thels — the English aristocracy 
struggles boldly in defence of its rights, and shows 
sufficiently, by the energy and skill which it puts 
forth, that it will support its privileges to its dying 
hour. None is more popular than it, still none is 
more assailed, because none is so strong, or able, 
even while it resists, to extend its aggressions; and 
not only is the struggle which it sustains of the 
most violent and decided character, it is the most 
solemn and impressive which can be presented to 
our view; for while other aristocracies vegetate or 
retire into the shade, that of England lives and 
battles in open day, under the light of its liberties. 
In this point of social transformation, when two 
antagonist principles are at issue, it seems as if the 
English aristocracy remained the only champion of 
ancient privileges against all the powers of modern 
equality. It is assuredly a mighty combat that is 
waging—it is an imposing spectacle presented to the 
eye—it is an immense drama, unfolding its acts in 
the face of the world. Well, this combat, this 
spectacle, this drama, in which England plays so 
grand a part, has Ireland for its theatre. 

„It is from Ireland that democracy sends over 
England the breath of its most ardent passions—it is 
from Ireland that come the blows most capable of 
shaking to its foundations the old edifice of the 
British constitution.“ 


That the French Revolution of 1789 surpassed 
immeasurably, in its political and social results, the 
English Revolution of 1688, was easily shown by 
M. Guizot in the preface to his History of the latter ; 
and yet English—at least Whig—writers almost in- 
variably point to it as the consummation of all the 
changes that were possible or desirable in England. 
A glimpse of truth, however, occasionally escapes 
in the works of even party writers. The discreet 
Hallam lets out, by the way, that the English Re- 
volution was aristocratical in its character; and 
Macaulay, in one of his eloquent articles in the 
„Edinburgh Review,“ admits that what it con- 
quered wus not liberty in the abstract, but English 
liberty. Had not these writers been cramped with 
that spirit of conventionalism noticed by M. Guizot, 
they would have boldiy stated that the Revolution 
was inade by, and in the interest of, the aristocracy, 
and caused to pass into their hands all the power 
the Crown. The great 
blunder committed in that Revolution, as well as in 
the far more important one of 1688, was, as is 
observed by Beaumont in a passage formerly cited, 
in not changing the feudal laws of succession, or in 
not destroying the laws of privilege, of entail, and 
primogeniture. Even had entails only been put 
down, and primogeniture maintained, the dissipating 
tendencies of the higher classes would have done the 
rest; and property, with its accompaniment, power, 
would have had a free circulation, and prevented the 
formation of that formidable oligarchy, under whose 
pernicious dominion the country has so long groaned. 
All this has been clearly discerned and forcibly ex- 
posed by French publicists, from one of whose 
works—that of M. Sarraus, a member of the present 


National Assembly—I make the following quota- 
tion :— 

England has her great Charter, her Peers, and 
her Commons; that is to say, the worst of all govern- 
ments—a mock representative one. Allowing for 
the changes effected by the Reform Act of 1831, 
England is still in the same political condition she 
was 150 years ago. Her revoiutions ever led toa 
mere change of dynasties, and not of her political 
existence; they fortified the aristocratic principle, 
conferred fresh power on the nobility, and con- 
firmed feudal rights, primogeniture, tythes, and mo- 
nopolies. 

The French Revolution, on the contrary, intro- 
duced the democratic spirit into the law, laid the 
axe to the root of all feudal iniquities, and caused to 
spring out of the soil a whole generation of free 
men. The English Revolution stirred a country of 
a few thousand square miles; that of France con- 
vulsed the world. This is because the one was 
made by and for the aristocracy—the other by and 
for the people; because the one had its origin in the 
interests of a caste—the other in the convictions of a 
nation, The French Charter, even that of 1814, is 
pure reason compured to the problematic constitu- 
tion of Britain, On the one side are seen superan- 
nuuted usages, a social condition to be recast—a 
spurious liberty, unceasing toil, and a precarious 
future. On the other, a government with principles 
well defined, all the progress of modern civilization, 
and all the hopes of the future. What is required 
to regenerate England? A revolution, and how erri- 
ble u one! Ina constitutional point of view, there- 
tore, England and France are not bound together by 
the same principles—they march in different direc- 
tions, they are not allied to each other. 

Nor is the situation of the two countries less 
dis-imilar in a social and philosophical point of view. 
True, there exists in England generous spirits, men 
of enlarged and elevated views, suited to the pro- 
gress of the age. But is it to the ascendency of 
these chosen few that are due the rare conquests of 
English liberty? No, these advances were always the 
consequences of some urgent political necessity, 
never of reason or of justice. When, in 1793, the 
volcano of our revulution threw its lava over the 
English aristocracy, the Crown suggested to Parlia- 
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claims; but the danger once passed, there was no 
administration that was not hostile to emancipation. 
Thirty years later it required a crisis of an alarming 
nature, threatening the integrity of the empire, to 
wrest from the government the emancipation, in- 
complete as it was, of seven millions of its subjects, 
„ Analogous causes led to the Reform of 1831. 
France had just broken the sceptre of Charles X., 
and Old Angland herself thrilled with the deep sen- 
sation that pervaded Europe. The British Govern- 
ment having to choose betwixt civil war and the. 
redress of centuries of abuses, conceded Reform ; 
and when the revolutionary movement was stifled 
on the continent, it was no longer possible to revoke 
the concession. Emancipation and Reform were 
therefore solely the results of necessity and fear.“ 


This is truthfully and bluntly spoken ; but where 
is the most Radical English M.P. to be found, who 
would venture to express himself in the same terms, 
under the fear of being sent to Coventry ; or, in other 
words, being thrust out of the pale of genteel so- 
ciety? And where is the English Viscount, with a 
lineage half as ancient as that of Chateaubriand, 
who, although he had the talent, would dare to 
write what I am about to extract from the“ Essay 
on English Literature?“ 


In the foregoing picture of ten centuries, how 
often have we beheld England destroyed before our 
eyes! And across how many revolutions have we 
not passed to reach the brink of a revolution (that 
of 1789) more vast and profound, and which will 
envelope posterity. I have seen England in its 
ancient manners and prosperity; I everywhere 
found the little solitary church, with its belfry—the 
country churchyard described by Gray—the narrow 
and sandy footpaths—the valleys covered with cattle 
—heaths dotted with sheep—partks, castles, and 
towns—few large woods—few birds—and the ocean 
breeze. ‘These bore no resemblance to the plains of 
Andalusia, where I found old Christians and young 
lovers, amidst the proud remains of Mocrish palaces, 
shaded by aloes and palms; nor to the Campagna 
of Rome, whose irresistible charm can never be for- 
gotten. These waves and that sun were not as 
those that bathe and lighten the promontory where 
Plato taught his disciples—that Sunium where I 
heard the notes of the cricket as it seemed in vain to 
ask Minerva to restore the fires of her temple ;—but 
finally, that England, such as I then saw it, encircled 
with its navies, covered with its herds, and filled 
wih the recollections of its great men, was en- 
chanting. 

„At the present day, its valleys are darkened by 
the smoke of forges and factories, its highways have 
become rails of iron, on which the hissing engines— 
destructive of all poetical illusions, pursue their 
rapid course, Already Oxford and Cambridge, 
these nurseries of science, where the palms of glory 
formerly grew, are falling into neglect, and wear a 
deserted appearance; their colleges and gothic 
chapels, half-forsaken, afflict the sight. In their 
dusty cloisters, near to the scpulchral stones of the 
middle ages, rest forgotten the marble annals of 
those people of Greece that are now no more—ruins 
that keep watch on ruins, 

„Society, such as it now is in England, will not 
continue to endure. According as education makes 
way among the people, the cancerous sore which 
has gnawed society since the beginning of the 
world, a sure which causes all the suffering and 
popular discontent which we see, will be detected, 
The too great inequality of ranks and fortunes was 
borne with so long as it was concealed, on the one 
side by ignorance, and on the other by the factitious 
organization of large towns; but so soon as 
that inequality comes to attract general at- 
tention, it will receive its death-blow, 

„% Reconstruct, if you can, aristocratic fictions ; 
try to persuade the poor man, when he shall be able 
to read—him, to whom knowledge is daily supplied 
by the press scattering, its lights in every town and 
village—try to persuadèdthis individual, possessing 
the same information and)intelligence as yourselves, 
that he ought to submit to all sorts of privations, 
while some one, his neighbour, enjoys without labour 
all the superfluities of life, and your efforts will be 
fruitless. Do not expect from the masses virtues 
which are beyond the force of humanity,” 


So also M. II. Passy, in his work on Aristo- 
cracy, alluded to in my last, after pointing out, 
with the eyes of a statesman and economist, the 
munifold evils resulting from privilege, states in his 
chapter on England— 7 


Such are the economical results of institutions 
which have committed the destinies of England to 
a territorial aristocracy. A small number of families 
excessively rich, and a multitude of mere labourers, 
have displaced in her bosom the classes whose 
gtaiual prosperity formerly kept up harmony 
betwixt the several parts of the social body, and 
the disparities of power and wealth make their evils 
felt. No doubt, without the load of public taxes, 
the evil would not have been so extensive; still, 
without the continued action of an exclusive and 
interested system of legislation, the debt would not 
have weighed so heavily—and who knows even if 
it would have existed, for out of political elements 
differently combined would have arisen other doc- 
trines, and another use would have been conse- 
quently made of the national resources. Aristo- 
cratical institutions—in these alone do we behold 
the causes of the sores with which England is 
tormented; it is to these that the knife of the ope- 
rator must be boldly applied. The abolition of the 


law of primogeniture—a retorm in Parliament which 
shall elevate the democracy—these are the sole and 
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t ensuring to that country a prosperity 
2 and worthy of the enlightenment of 
the people. To all the p liative measures hitherto 
imagined may be aptly applied the words of Luther, 
‘They cure the warts, and leave untouched the 
ulcers, or even envenom them still more.“ 


In reference to these quotations from French 
writers, which I could easily multiply, I shal: 
point the moral by a couplet from Burns :— 


„Oh, would but Heaven that giftie gi’e us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.’ 


Paris, 13th Jan., 1849. 
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FixANcIAL Rerorm.—“ Emeritus continues his 
letters in the Times on financial reform for the army. 
In Saturday's number he proposes three kinds of 
economical saving—first, a re-organization of the 
infantry regiments at home and abroad, which, by 
diminishing the number of officers, will effect a re- 
duction in the expense of £100,979; second, a thin- 
ning of the number of brevet-generals (by not filling 
vacancies)—a reduction of, say £6,000; third, a 
lightening of the military pension-list, by the civil 
employment of retired officers and private soldiers— 
£182,500 ; total of the three items, £289,479. 


Pusurc Batus AND WASRHHOUSES.— The numbers 
of those who have bathed at the model Bath and 
Washhouse Establishment in Goulston-square, 
Whitechapel, to the 30th December, 1848, are:— 
First-class, warm, at 6d. each, 15,914; first-class, 
cold, at 3d. each, 1,832; second-class, warm, at 2d. 
each, 63,617; and second-class, cold, at Id. each, 
9,466: total, 80,829. Not one-fifth of the full 
accommodation which the building will afford has 
been brought into use. The works are proceeded 
with as the funds at the disposal of the committee 
permit, and additions to those funds will be a ser- 
viceable contribution towards the welfare of the 
poorer classes. 


One or THE Last GENERATION.— Mr. John Major, 
formerly an eminent publisher in Fleet-street, died 
on Tuesday morning week, at his apartment in the 
Charterhouse ; aged sixty-seven years. Though un- 
prosperous in business in his later life, he retained 
to the last the respect of all who knew him, and the 
more solid regard of many attached friends, In 
literature he was known as the editor of a splendid 
edition of Walton’s Angler,“ and of Ireland’s 
‘‘ Hogarth,’”’ with notes. His trifles in poetry also 
were not without merit. Through the friendship of 
the late Hon. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Major obtained, 
about seven years since, a brotherhood in the Char- 
terhouse; where he spent the close of an active and 
useful life in comfort, and died in peace. 


Fatat ACCIDENT ON THE Menar Srratts.—On 
Tuesday week, on the Menai Straits, near the town 
of Carnarvon, one of the ferrymen had gone to fetch 
a boat which had been undergoing repair, and, having 
obtained it, he proceeded to the ferryhouse on the 
Carnarvon side, in order to take in passengers prior 
to crossing the water. On his arrival at the ferry- 
house, he found three men waiting for a passage; 
these were taken on board, and at about ten at night 
the boat started on her voyage to the Anglesea shore. 
Shortly after another, a larger and more commodious 
vessel, left the ferryhouse tocross the Straits. This 
boat succeeded in reaching the opposite shore in 
safety; but, on their arrival, it was found that the 
first vessel had not reached her destination. As it 
blew a heavy gale, it was at once conjectured that an 
accident had occurred, and immediate steps were 
taken to obtain some tidings of the missing boat. 
All efforts, however, proved ineffectual; and, as 
time wore on, it became but too apparent that the 
boat, with allon board, had been lost. ‘The next 
day the boat was found on the sand-banks, much 


shattered. One of the bodies only has been re- 
covered. : 


Storm AND Loss oF Lire Ax D Property ix Scor- 
LAND.—Late on Sunday week, it blew a gale, the 
sea rose to a tremendous height, and the consequences 
to shipping were serious. The“ Union,” ot Stone- 
haven, was wrecked at the mouth of the harbour; 
the Mansfield, of Aberdeen, from Hartlepool, 
shared the same fate among the rocks at Brotherton ; 
the Blossom,“ on entering the harbour, was con- 
siderably injured; the Venus, Henderson, which 
had sailed for London with a cargo of grain, was 
obliged to put back, land on entering the harbour 
had her rudder and rudder-post carried away. 
Throughout the day on Tuesday the storm somewhat 
abated, but towards night renewed with, if possible, 
increased violence, and was again attended with 
melancholy results. There was a strong gale from 
the South East, the sea running so high that for some 
distance from the shore no vessel could live in it. 
Accord ingly, on Wednesday afternoon vessel after 
vessel was lost upon the beach, within sight of the 
townspeople. One man was carried off the pier by 
a tremendous wave and drowned. At Stonehaven, 
the lower part of the town was inundated, At 
Peterhead the loss of life and property was disastrous. 
On Wednesday afternoon fifteen individuals Pro- 
ceeded to the north pier, for the purpose of eccuring 
some vessels which had broken from their movrings, 
The sea ran very high, when suddenly all of them 
were swept off and sunk. ‘lhe dead bodies have all 
been got except one, that of Captain IIogg. Ca ptain 
Annand was also among the number; the rest, we 
believe, were labouring men, probably belonging to 
the seafaring class, Another account represents the 
number lost at 17. This awful calamity following 
80 soon after that of August last, will bear very 
hard on the town of Peterhead; and many families 
will be thrown into the deepest affliction. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 


TRADE OF FRANCE IN 1848. 


(From the Daily News.) 

A recen: number of the SMentiicur has put the 
world in possession of a statistical document which 
ought to become a leading State paper with the 
writers of French history. Drawn up with much of 
the elaborate, but, after all, rude ingenuity which 
distinguishes the fiscal legislature of our neighbours, 
it exhibits, for the first eleven months of 1848, the 
extent of the foreign trade of France as regards the 
exports, imports, and shipping coming under the 
cognizance of the Customs, 

he results are ascurious as they are important, 
and they enable us to correct several impressions as 
to the state of the commerce of France since the 
events of February, which have originated inrumour, 
have gathered strength from repetition, and are more 
or less erroneous. 

The first features of the return which arrest 
attention are the enormous defalcation in the revenue 
derived from customs duties, and the fact that this 
defalcation has arisen entirely upon the im- 
ports; and in the next place, contrary to a belief 
which has become very general on this side of the 


Channel, thst the volume of the exports has not un- 


dergone any marked augmentation. 

Until the year 1847, when the produce of the 
French duties upon imported commodities realized 
only 134,000,000 francs, the average revenue ob- 
tained by this mode of taxation was about 
150,000,000 francs. Up to the lst December, 
1848, the receipts of the Custom House on imports 
had amounted to the comparatively insignificant sum 
of 80,000,000 francs, a sum 40 per cent. less than the 
ordinary produce of years unmarked by any extra- 
ordinary casualty, and 30 per cent. less than the 
produce of a period memorable for a combination of 
causes in the highest degree unfavourable to an ex- 
tensive and active commerce. Remembering that 
the pages of the Moniteur supply us only with the 
data for eleven-twelſths of 1848, we may easily in- 
dicate a few of the articles upon which the deticiency 
is most startling. Upon sugar the Minister ot 
Finance has usually reckoned for a contribution of 
44,000,000f., and in 1848 he has received] precisely 
one-half of that sum. Cotton wool has generally 
yielded 12,000,000f., and in 1848 it has paid a gross 
duty of 8,000,000f. Olive oil has been estimated as 
worth §,000,000f., and it has fallen to 5,500,000f. 
Linens have usually contributed 2,000,000/., and 
they have produced 600,000f.; and iron has entailed 
a deficiency of 2,000,000f., by descending from a 
contribution of 43 to 24 millions of revenue. These 
enumerations will at once explain the origin of the 
gross deficiency, and indicate the species of ruin 
which has visited almost every branch of industry 
in France. 

Grouping together the classes of commodities 
under generic heads, it is difficult to say whether 
the amazing decline which has taken place in ma- 
terials of manufacture or in articles of very ordinary 
comfort, is the most significant. When we read, 
for example, of the consumption of such a produc- 
tion as sugar diminishing in one year by very nearly 
50 per cent. among the people of a country like 
France, we are ata loss how to estimate the violence 
of a crisis which has been able to make so desperate 
an inroad upon the habits of a vast population. 
The same remark, somewhat relieved of its startling 
per centage, applies to coffee, and to several other 
descriptions of imports which enter into daily use. 
Nor is there any improvement of the picture if we 
extend the comparison to articles of clothing. 
Woollen goods were cleared for home use in 1846 
to the extent of 167,000 met. quintals, and in 1848 
they had fallen to considerably less thun a moiety of 
that amount (72,000). In the same way the con- 
sumption of linens fell from 22,000 quintals in 1846, 
to 7,000 quintals in 1848. 

But lamentable as is the tenor of all this evidence, 

it does not exhibit to us the dilapidation which has 
befallen France so emphatically, as the beggarly 
account of imported raw materials. It is the extent 
and the character of its demand for the rude elements 
of productive labour, upon which, in these modern 
times, the material prosperity of a country depends. 
Men may consume luxuries—they may indulge 
themselves with delicious diinks and sumptuous 
decorations, without being either richer or more 
owerful. In truth, it is almost certain that an 
importation of mere articles of indulgence and sub- 
sistence is an infallible sign of decay and poverty, 
But we have no example of a people becoming 
beggars and spendthrifts whose ports have been 
crowded with vessels, from every quarter of the 
compass, laden with cargoes worse than useless to 
men without hands, without heads, and destitute 
of industry. 

In 1846 the consumption of cotton wool in France 
was 607,000 quintals, in 1848 it had fallen to 398,000 
quintals. In 1846 linen yarn was absorbed to the 
extent of 41,000, and in 1848 to the extent of only 
4,000 quintals. Olive oil has declined from 298,000 q. 
in 1846 to 190,000 q. in 1848 ; indigo, from 11,000 q. 
in 1846 to 8,000 in 1848; and, what is a most im- 
portant alteration, the demand for raw silk, which in 
1846 and 1847 took up 13,400 q., was more than sup- 
plied in 1848 with less than one-half of that quantity 
(6,620 g.) 

And, without prolonging the comparison—which, 
with here and there a diversity of degree, conducts 
us to one uniform result—we may content ourselves 
with the general fact that, comparing 1846 and 1848, 
the customs duties on seven articles of raw produce 
(cotton, linen yarn, olive vil, indigo, nitrate of pot- 
ash, nitrate of soda, raw silk) have fallen from 
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25,000, 000f. to 18,000, 000f., and the aggrega 
quantities from 1,015,000 qs. to 647,000 qs. 

On the other hand, while the volume of the ex- 
“ing from France exhibits no extreme departure 

om the generalresult of previous years, there are 
none of those marked alterations with reference to 
banden ai ſoles which it was perhaps reasonable 
to look for. ‘To select, for example, the article of 
silks, of which it is believed that a very enormous 
quantity was purchased by this country in the early 
months of the past year, the figures of the Monitewr 
give no countenance to the prevalent opinion. In 
1846 the export of silk fabrics from France was 
14,584 qs. ; in 1847 it was 17,188 ge.; and in 1848 
it was 14,283 qs. But it must be observed that 
while the trade in manufactures of silk a pears 
to have remained without material change, 
the exportation of the raw materials of that 
manufacture underwent very important modi- 
fications. In 1846, the quantity of silk, raw and 
prepared, exported from France, was 6,520 qs.; in 
1847, it was 5,971 qs.; but in 1848, it suddenly be- 
came 10,145 qs.; and this branch of trade seems to 
have been as active in the month of November 1848, 
as at any previous period of that year. Ex yer 
an individual opinion, this is not a result whic 
comes upon us by surprise. We have on several . 
occasions pointed out the importance of that silent 
revolution which was transferring the trade and the 
ingenuity of the Loire to the great cotton metropolis 
of our own country, And we have been quite aware 
that even in this year of losses and paralysis in 
almost every channel of trade, there has been one 
enterprise which enjoyed success and anticipated 
extension, and that that enterprise was the silk trade, 
With the exception of a slight increase in perfumery, 
in salt, in wine, in brandy, and a considerable in- 
crease in corn, there is no other marked change in 
the list of exports. From this remark, however, 
there is one important exception—and an exception 
which is exceedingly characteristic of the pressure 
on both sides of the English Channel, In 1846, that 
peculiar species of interchange carried on between 
the chief cities of the two greatest nations of 
Christendom in articles of millinery, frills, and fanoy 
stitching, and called by the French excisemen modes, 
amounted to 3,936,000f. But in 1848, so deplorable 
had become the taste, or so straitened the resources, 
of those who live among the luxuries of fashion, 
that this interesting branch of commerce and of the 
tine arts produced to France only the comparative 
trifle of 2,545,000f. Behind this array of figures from 
the French custom- house, there are concealed several 
inferences which will assist us to explain the extra- 
ordinary circumstances which, for the space of nine 
months, have distinguished tle currency of France, 
We have seen certainly for the first time -a national 
bank suspend its payments in specie, and, in the face 
of an executive government tottering every hour 
upon the verge of un awtul abyss of bankruptcy, 
maintain not merely the solidity of its constitution, 
but also preserve its paper from the rg 
symptom of excess or depreciation. How has 
happened—how far it has been aided by a most ex- 
traordinary combination of accidents in the posture 
of the external commerce of the country—are ques- 
tions which do not fail to press for a solution upon 
the minds of reflecting men. 


Poisonep Toys,—The protective or antisepti 
properties of arsenic are well known; but the eme 
ployment of so virulent a poison, and one 80 easil 
introduced into the human body, is attended wi 
such imminent hazard to health and life, that no- 
thing can justify the use ot it where any risk is to 
be apprehended. Not many days since it was 
proved, that in Hampshire, and many other parts of 
the country, where it is the practice to steep wheat 
in arsenic (to destroy the wire-worm) previous to 
sowing it, that a great number of pheasants and 
partridges, eating the seed became poisoned, while 
the flesh of these birds is so infected with the 
arsenic, that immediate symptoms of poisoning were 
produced in a cat after eating a piece of the flesh, 
and in which an abundance of arsenic was discovered 
by analysis. The dangerous consequences of em- 

oying arsenic in making toys were also exemplifled 
fately, at a meeting of the London Medical Society, 
where a member related, that he had been called to 
attend two children who were seized, successively, 
with violent sickness and diarrha@a, and became 
alurimingly ill. He suspected the existence of a 
mineral poison, but no trace could be found, until a 
new toy, in the shape of a white rabbit, was ex- 
amined. The child had been rubbing the white fur 
of the rabbit with its hand, and immediately after 
put its hand into its mouth. The second child did 
so likewise. The fur was found dusted over with a 
quantity of fine white powder, which, being ana- 
lyzed, displayed a mixture of arsenic and lead, The 
arsenic here was evidently employed, as it constantly 
is, to preserve the fur from moths, &. 


Unpue Inrivence at Exections.~—We have re- 
ecived not a few complaints of the exercise of undue 
influence by landlords and stewards at the late West 
Riding election; but, as they are generally accom- 
panied by intimations that the parties subjected to 
the influence could not ee | substantiate the facts, 
owing to the effect it might have on their interests as 
tenants, tradesinen, borrowers of money, &c., we are 
not able to publish them, Some curious and very 
decisive exumples of landlord influence are given, 
guch as townships in which the whole of the electors 
have voted blue at one election, then orange at 
‘another, and again blue ata third election, merely 
owing to a change in the politics of the landowner ! 
For this forced subserviency of electors, which really 
makes a great part of the rural constituencies into 
the mere chattels of the proprietor of the soil, we can 
see no remedy but the ballot.—Leeds Mercury, 
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FINANCIAL REFORM. 
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GREAT MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 


On Wednesday evening, a meeting of Liberal 
electors and other inhabitants of Manchester took 
lace in the Free-trade Hall, to hear addresses from 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P.; John Bright, Esq., 
M. P.; the Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M. P.; 
and others. ough the object of the meeting had 
not been defined by advertisement, the newspapers 
had previously led the public to understand its 
general scope and object to be a series of propositions, 
calculated to further the nascent agitation which has 
so lately begun to shape itself and take a definite 
form, for the reduction of the national expenditure 
and other financial changes. 

The time announced for the commencement of the 
meeting was half. past seven; and by that time every 
foot of the enormous hall was tenanted. ‘The plat- 
form, capable of accommodating 600 to 800 persons, 
was occupied by merchants, manufacturers, and 
others; and the élite of the old and recognised re- 
formers of the city and neighbourhood, of whatever 

e in society, found a reception there. Several 
undred ladies also occupied reserved seats, facing 
the platform. At the moment when the leaders of 
the movement, Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Milner 
Gibeon, made their appearance, with Mr. George 
Wilson, the chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and also to be chairman on this occasion, a loud shout 
burst forth, as from an irresistible impulse, from 
many thousands of voices. This shout of enthusiasm 
which the first entrance of the speakers elicited, was 
followed by long and protracted bursts of applause. 

Mr. Gzonce Wi1son, Chairman of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, presided. After a few introductory 
remarks, 

Mr. CoppEn came forward amidst great cheering. 
He said :— 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I must bespeak 
your kindness in keeping in silence and in order, for I 
am afraid I am so much out of practice, I should hardly 
make myself heard by this vast meeting. I have to 
2 the first resolution, and will read it to you. 

t is :— 

That this meeting resolves to co-operate with the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association, and other bodies, in their efforts 
to reduce the public expenditure to at least the standard of 
1835, and to secure a more equitable and economical system of 
tazation. 

% We now appear,” said Mr. Cobden, as the farmer’s 
friends [cheers and laughter]. We have, by our agita- 
tion, subjected the agriculturists of this country to a 
competition with the foreigner, and they have com- 
— to us that they are more heavily taxed than the 

oreign farmers. Now, gentlemen, we come forward to 
offer them the right hand of fellowship and union to 
effect a reduction of ten millions in the cost of our 
government.“ He had waited three weeks before sayin 
anything in public defence of his letter to the Financia 
Reformers of Liverpool: and he confessed that he had 
not at last got much to answer. It was said, and it 
was probably the most solid argument urged, that popu- 
lation has increased since 1835. It has; our numbers 
are 121 per cent. more than they were then. He ad- 
mitted, therefore, that an increased sum must be allowed 
for civil government; and in his plan he did allow 40 
per cent. more than was allowed in 1835. But he denied 
that thirteen years of peace was an argument for in- 
creasing our military expenditure. Sir Robert Inglis 
had advanced this extraordinary doctrine—extraordinary 
anywhere but at Oxford—that the longer you remain 
at peace the greater the probability you will go to war. 
His idea seemed to be that men only fattened in peace 
for speedy slaughter in war. Lord Palmerston replied, 
he thought, on the contrary, that the long duration of 

ce rendered its continuance more likely.“ To return. 
Ia. 1836 we spent £11,600,000 for army, navy, and 
ordnance: Mr. Cobden proposed that we should now 
expend only £10,000,000 on those services, and the 
£1,600,000 that he took from them he would add to the 
civil expenditure. ‘In 1848, we spent for all purposes 
of civil government £4,300,000. I allow,” said he, 
6,900 for the civil expenditure of government; 
and, taking into account the saving in the collection of 
revenue, I take the contemplated management of Crown 
lands, estimated by a financial reformer at one and a 
half millions. Taking this into account, I allow more 
for the civil government than they are actually expend- 
. Thus he got altogether rid of the argument for 
increase of expenditure on the ground of the increased 
population. 
ut another objection was, that“ during the last year 
and the year before there was a deficiency of revenue, 
and if his plan should be carried out he would have no 
ten millions to dispose of in the taxes.“ Such cunning 
financiers might have been aware of his reply—“ that if 
the revenue has fallen off during the last year, it is 
because the balance-sheet of every manufacturer like. 
wise, and the ledger of every merchant in the country, 
presents a deficit ; because the 2 of every man in 
the country have fallen off too. But now you have trade 
reviving, fed on free-trade principles, and instantly you 
see the revenue increase ; and this year or the next year, 
you will certainly see you have a surplus revenue as cer- 
tainly as you had a deficit last year” [cheers]. He 
wished to keep financial reformers to the point of 1835. 
„% We must have a simple point of faith, or we cannot 
march together. Give me back the expenditure of the 
year 1835, and I will guarantee the remission of ten 
millions. If you want—if the-country wants—to reduce 
the duty on tea to one-half, and abolish altogether the 
tax upon timber, upon butter, upon cheese and soap, 
upon paper, upon malt and hops, upon house- windows —if 
you want to put an end to the system that curtails these 
necessary comforts, then raise your voices throughout the 
country simultaneously for the expenditure of 1835” 
5 But where was the difficulty of returning to 
t 9 of 1835? Were the Government con- 
tent with ten millions ? if not, why not? He wanted 
the arguments why not. He was asked the other day, 
by a member of Parliament, When are you going into 
the details of how you are to carry on the Govern- 
ment on your plan?” But he replied, that he 
would be a very bad logician, and worse tactician, 
if he did not call on Government for the first answer, 
when they asked him to vote the war establishments 


{loud cheers]. He would put them on the defensive, and | 
ask whether they had made the most of the money they 
have got. Why had they got 150 admirals, besides 50 
retired admirals? During the height of the great French 
war-—the greatest war on record—when nearly a thou- 
sand pennants were flying, there were never more than 
36 admirals employed at one time; and at this time, 
with all the ingenuity that is used, only work for 14 can 
anyhow be found. Then in the army : there is for every 
regiment one colonel who does the work, and another 
who only pays the tailor, and never goes near the work 
or the regiment—if he went the men would not obey him: 
he supplies the clothes, pays the tailor, pockets the pro- 
fits, and does that alone. 

But he would not join to swell a cry raised only against 
the abuses of waste. He would not lend himself to the 
delusion which was practised by some who were profess- 
ing to move with financial reformers, but were only 
trailing a herring across their path—as they did once 
before on the Free-trade question: he would lend him- 
self to no notion that a saving may be made by economy 
and better management in the dockyards, &c., but that 
you can have no saving by a reduction of the forces. I 
tell you at the outset, that in order to effect such a re- 
duction of our armament for the relief of the country—a 
material relief, that will be felt in the homes and fire- 
sides of the country--you must reduce the number of 
men, and be contented with a smaller manifestation of 
brute force in the eye of the world [great cheering]. You 
must trust something to Providence, something to your 
own just intentions—to your good conduct towards other 
nations; and not put faith in costly forms or mani- 
festations of brute force, as you now do” [cheers]. 
The present system had its origin, not in waste, or in 
increases of admirals and colonels, but the whole policy 
pursued since the war. That policy was no new thing 
since 1835, but wasin force then as much asnow. The 
cause of increased expense has lain in the enormous 
increase of men. In 1835, the men were 135, 743; in 
1848, 196,063— an increase of 60,320 men. In 1836, the 
expense of all these services was £11,605,000; in 1848, 
it was £18,000,000; an increase of men and of expenses 
by about 50 per cent. each. Therefore—though ad- 
mitting there was monstrous waste and mismanagement 
—he declared that if you want a material reduction in 
your armament you must at once boldly press this plan 
of reducing the number of men engaged.“ 

Has anybody ever asked why this increase has taken 
place? Noone. Augmentations have been made on 
particular excuses, which no one has questioned; but 
when the occasion passed away, we never heard of any 
diminution. In 1835, the lowest point, there was a cry 
about Russia—(it was opposition to that cry which first 
turned Mr. Cobden pamphleteer)—and that was made 
an excuse for an increase; then, in 1839, the unfor- 
tunate scenes at Monmouth—the rebellion, he supposed 
he must call it—were made a pretext by Lord John 
Russell for an extra naval armament of 5,000 men. 
But when the Russians never came, and when the 
Chartists were tranquil, no word was heard about re- 
duction. So, step by step, it continued; and ready 
excuses never failed. One time Syrian squabbles, with 
which we had as much to do as with the affairs of the 
moon—another time Oregon disputes, and the balder- 
dash of President Polk—then disputes about Tahiti— 
then further quarrellings in America about the Maine 
boundary; but though all these disputes were settled, 
and the Chartists were well employed and comfortable, 
the evolutions of the fleet still continued, and the great 
armaments were still maintained. And the last excuse 
he should not quickly forgive, or at all events forget— 
the wicked attempt to impose upon us under pretence of 
protection against invasion from France. 

However, the up-hill battle had been so fought during 
twelve months that the proposals of retrenchment are 
more in favour with the public now than the original 
resistance was when it was raised. Why is this? Be- 
cause, in spite of all attempts to mystify the public 
mind, the events of the Continent have proclaimed that 
the accusations of a thirst for war were slanderously 
and unjustly uttered against a great people. They 
were told at this time last year, ‘ Why, it’s true the 
French are quiet now, because of Louis Philippe, the 
Napoleon of Peace; but let him die, and you will see how 
that French people, now kept in by this wise monarch, will 
break loose.’ Well, Louis Philippe is politically dead ; the 
French people were thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources. ‘The bridle on their neck, and the bit in their 
mouth, the people were all powerlul to do whatever they 
willed, and the Government, down on their knees, ready to 
follow the people to the utmost bent of their passions. 
Has there been amidst that thirty-five millions of people, 
your next neighbours, anything to support this slander- 
ous imputation alleged last year by these wicked alarm- 
ists—these most wicked panic-mongers? [cheers.] Has 

there been an act to warrant the belief that they wished 
to attack you?” [ No, no!] Indeed, not coming so 
near home, had the French made the least manitesta- 
tion of seizing the Rhine? Had they assailed-Holland, 
or invad.d Italy? On the contrary, what were jthe 
words by which the man whom they have chosen as their 
President appealed to them for their votes ?—‘ With 
war,“ said Louis Napoleon,“ there can be no mitigation 
of your sufferings: peace shall theretore be the most 
cherished object of my desires.“ Mr. Cobden therefore 
repeated his last year’s argument, after the experience 
ot that year’s events—“ The people of France, being 
nearly all proprietors, and having themselves to pay for 
any war carried on, will not vote for war to increase 

taxation.“ I believe that Louis Napoleon, and 
Cavaignac, and Guizot, whose book was published only 

esterday, and M. Thiers, and every public man in 
F will agree with me, that if there is one passion 
more predominant with the French people than another, 
it is the desire for peace.“ 

Aud so throughout Germany and in Italy; for it was 
a trick of contusion to say that war is now prevalent 
in those countries. The same civil struggles are waged 
there, to obtain the same objects, that were waged in 
this country for ten years when the aim was to overturn 
the prerogative of our First Charles. It is only, indeed, 
by the most studied misrepresentation of what is going 
on upon the Continent, that immense standing armies 
are maintained and defended in this country. No go- 
vernment would possess the least guarantee for its own 
strength, which should now venture to throw France 
upon Germany in à war oi conquest. The predominant 
passion of Germany now is nationality, and the Teutonic 
race would upite and rise as one man to repel the French. 
So in Italy: Austria may maintain herself there by her 


Radetsky and his hundred thousand men, but the Latin 
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race will not be governed peaceably by the Teutonic 
race; and Lombardy will prove, like every conquest or 
partition of the last century, a source of weakness rather 
than strength. 

The times are no longer times when the people count 
for nothing and the beer for all, and when it is neces- 
sary to negotiate and to war against the union of lands 
and slave populations under the crowns of dangerous 
families and princes. The great demarcations of race 
are known, and their influence must be counted ; empires 
have their natural Jimits, which it is weakness to trans- 
gress. But there is not a petty squabble in any corner 
of Europe but we must have ready a fleet of line-of- 
battle ships, and interfere. In the kingdom of Naples, 
and the rest of Italy, throughout Spain, in Portugal, 
and in Greece—alike in all, we are hated for our inter- 
ference. Let this cease. Let us keep aloof. Let us 
ut our house in order—put our own mud-cabins of 
reland in order, and not interfere where we can get no 
credit for the good, and are not responsible for the evil 
that we may do. This was the course recommended 
with regard to free trade: if foreign countries are un- 
willing to accept it, that is their affair. It was said to 
him, in the last stage of the League agitation, “Oh ! 
free trade ig a very good thing, but we can’t have it till 
other countries begin it too.“ His answer was, If it 
was a good thing for us, let us adopt it, and leave them 
to adopt it if they find it is a good thing forthem. So 
now, interference with the affairs of the continent is a 
costly, and useless, and pernicious plan; and if foreign 
interference is bad for us, and the French and Austrians 
choose to pursue that plan, leave them to doit; but 


don't ruin yourself” [cheers]. 


But there was another argument— We must main- 
tain our colonies.“ He considered that swords and ships 
of war were not a permanent bond for that maintenance. 
He would hold the colonies by affection, and not by 
force. But the colonies are well able to pay for their own 
police: they have few of the taxes which bother us so; 
most of the people in them have a vast deal more of the 
comforts of life and they are the very people to protect 
themselves, from their independent life and general skill 
in the use of arms. We don’t want ships to protect 
their traffic; that traffic should be regarded as a sort of 
a coasting trade—our ships should be at home when they 
get to the colonies. And surely we don’t want ships to 

rotect our trade with the United States. Sir William 

folesworth, in his admirable speech on the colonies, 
showed that by wholly withdrawing our armies from the 
colonies we should save £2,000,000 a year. 

‘* But, gentlemen, this matter is not one of choice with 
you: you cannot afford to go on as you have gone on. I 
tell you, you are spending too much money as a nation. 
It is not merely your general taxation, but it is your local 
taxation as well. And, mark me, the more you waste 
upon armaments in general taxation, the more you will 
have to spend in poor-rates and other local taxation. 
The more you waste of the capital of this country, the 
more people will be wanting employment: and when they 
want employment, it is the law in this country that the 
poorest are the first to begin to starve under the process 
of national decay or national extravagance; that 
they should have the right to come to the immedi- 
ately-above-them-people to share the means of subsis- 
tence, by means of a poor rate; and as you find your 
extravagancies of government increase, you will find 
your local taxes, for poor-rates and pauper support 
increase also; and therefore, I say, you must backend 
your national resources, or you will be lighting the 
candle at both ends, and you will have it soon burnt out.“ 

There was a thing which he must notice. He besought 
them not to take such undue notions of their importance 
as a nation, and such undue and unfavourable views of 
foreign countries. It is through your pride that cun- 
ning people manage to extract taxes from you. They 
persuade you that you are so superior to all other 
countries, that your neighbours— France for instance— 
will always be ready, like brigands, to carry off your 
property. Until you as a nation can give credit to other 
eountries for having intelligence to work out their own 
liberties and their own institutions, with time such as 
we took to work out our own—unless you can believe 
that there is something of honesty and honour in other 
countries that will protect you from any unjust aggres- 
sion on their part—you will always be armed to the 
teeth, either to interfere with their affairs, or to protect 
yourselves from imaginary attacks from your neigh- 
bours.” Mr. Cobden enforced these views by reference 
to the conduct of America in late disputes with our- 
selves and with France. When France refused to pay 
a debt which she owed to America, General Jackson 
proclaimed that if payment were not made he would 
seize French ships and pay himself. At that very 
moment, Admiral Makau was in the Gulf of Florida 

with a fleet and force large enough to have ravaged the 
whole American coast, and taken every town and port 
on it by siege or storm. France paid the money, and 
did not rush into war; for she knew that though she 
would gain immense advantage at first, the ships that 
were lying afloat, and the men of war that were ready, 
were nothing compared to what would swarm out from 
the harbours of ports of America if they were brought 
into a collision with another country from an unjust 
attack upon their rights. In the case of the Oregon 
dispute, we increased our ships and men: but America 
made no increase; and this, although our navy 
expenditure was then between seven and eight 
millions and hers was only between one and two 
millions, Yet rumour does say that America made a 
good bargain in that settlement. Of this J am sure,“ 
said Mr. Cobden, that the English government never 
measured the strength of America by the number of 
ships she had afloat. No: it was the spirit of the people, 
the prosperity of the people, the growing strength of 
the people, the union of the people, the determination of 
the people—it was that which commanded respect, and 
not going always with sword in hand.“ He desired that 
we should take the same view of other countries that we 
take of America, and he was persuaded that they would 
not attack us because we reduced our armaments to ten 
millions, Nay, unless we hasten, France will set us the 
example; for General Cavaignac, and all the best men, 
are urging a large reduction of the French armament. 

He asked them, in parenthesis, whether the Govern- 
ment should not listen to the proposition made by 
Christians and reasonable men—a proposition which he 
Should submit to the House of Commons next session— 
that a clause should be inserted in foreign treaties, bind- 
ing them to submit quarrels to arbitration ; so that, in- 
stead of the point of honour being to fight, it should be 


to abide honourably and faithfully by the decision, 
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In conclusion, he told the meeting that nothing could 
be done in the House of Commons but by raising a voice 
outside of it which they could not avoid hearing. There 
never was a time when independent men in the House of 
Commons—I mean the very few men who are indepen- 
dent, both by circumstances and by feeling, of both of 
the two great parties who have hitherto divided the 
sway in this country—there never was a time when these 
independent men were so weak as they are at this mo- 
ment. And I will tell you why. It is because the party 
in power is nominally the same as ours; it is because 
their followers mingle more or less with ourselves; and 
we are neutralized at every turn, or, at all events, we 
find a wet blanket thrown upon our shoulders whenever 
we go into the House of Commons. Now, if you want 
to carry financial reform, you must carry it in precisel 
the same way as free-trade was carried eren cheering}. 
He paid hearty compliments to Mr. Joseph Hume,— 
‘‘whom I venerate,” said he, for his constancy, his 
determined courage, his pluck—the granite-like stead- 
fastness and -unflinching hardihood of the man who, 
through good repute and bad repute, has for thirty-seven 
years been advocating the public interests in the most 
material and useful reforms, and under many disadvan- 
tages, slights, and mortifications.” But Mr. Hume’s 
hands should be strengthened, and he should be enabled 
to do in future what he could not do in times past. Mr. 


Cobden held out the hand of peace and co-operation to 


the landed interest, with whom his hearers should now 
sympathize in their efforts against the malt-tax. We 
owe them something, and we will repay them in kind.“ 
‘‘There is a habit in this country of doing one thing 
at a time. I have that weakness ; I can only do one 
thing at a time; and, with your help, I will go to work 
to do this one thing [loud cheers]. I promise one thing 
to you, and to my friends everywhere, that I will never 
cease the advocacy of this question until I see the cost 
of our armaments reduced to ten millions—until I see 
the expenditure of this country reduced to what it was 
in 1835, at least. I do not say I will stop there [great 
cheering]. But let us understand each other. The 
least that we intend to do, let us all understand, is some- 
thing worth doing inthe mean time. But 1 say that we 
will not stop there. I sincerely believe that, with your 
assistance, and with the growing tendency towards 
peace throughout the world, we shall not rest satisfied 
with that horrid waste of ten millions a year upon a 
hting establishment in atime of peace. I believe we 
shall live to see it less than one half of that sum; and, 
with your assistance, and the aid of such meetings as 
this, I do not think that it will be a very long time be- 
fore we see it” [prolonged and enthusiastic cheering]. 


Mr. Mitner Gisson spoke at great length in 
amplification of Mr. Cobden's arguments, and in 
refutation of opponent fallacies. He quoted the 
sentiments expressed by Sir Robert Peel in Parlia- 
ment in 1841, before he was in office, and urged the 
application of them now :— 

If each nation were to commune with itself,” said 

Sir Robert, and ask what is at present the danger of 
foreign invasion, compared to the danger of producing 
dissatisfaction and discontent, and curtailing the com- 
forts of the people by undue taxation, the answer must 
be this, that the danger of aggression must be infinitely 
less than the danger of those sufferings to which the 
present exorbitant expenditure must give rise“ [much 
cheering}. 
Mr. Gibson declared himself for pulling down the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and applying the 
funds towards the general civil government of the 
country. He concluded by moving the following 
resolution :— 

That no permanent reduction of taxation could be effected 
until the people obtained a more direct control over the House 
ef Commons, by an extension of the system of eleetor al repre- 
sentation. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Rawson, 
and carried unanimously. ä 


Mr. Joux Bricut, M. P., moved the third resolu- 
tion, to the effect that the meeting approved of the 
course adopted by the Anti- corn-law League in the 
extension of the 408. freeholders, and their system 
of watching the register, also authorizing the chair- 
man of the meeting to take steps for the formation of 
an association to secure the objects of this meeting. 
He observed that the justification for that meeting 
was to be found in the fact that £60,000,000 of taxes 
were annually squandered by a Government which 
did not represent the views of the people, from whom 
that enormous amount was extracted. In explain- 
ing the purport of the resolution the hon. gentleman 
said: We intend to invite, so far as the constituen- 
cies will co-operate with us—to invite all the con- 
stituencies in all the counties to a constant and un- 
intermitting attention to their register. We intend 
to point out to them how the people of these large 
towns, if they would only make a judicious and 
patriotic investment of £50 a-piece, or, in many 
cases, Of half that sum, how they might become 
qualified to give a vote along with the greatest far- 
mers or landowners in the country. Now, let us 
recollect one thing, that we get nothing for asking 
(hear, el We get everything for doing [loud 
cheers]. e have asked Parliament long enough. 
We are going to ask them again. But they will 
listen to us infinitely more if they see coming up be- 
hind us thousands and scores of thousands of newly 
enfranchised voters, by the purchase of 40s. free- 
holds, When any of those Atty men who voted for 
economy and Reform last session; when any of 
those men speak in the House of Commons; when 
they vote; when they express an opinion upon a 
question, their voices will be more listened to, their 
arguments will be more cogent, their patriotism and 
good sense will be more apparent, and more acknow- 

edged, if it is known that they have behind them 
the sympathies and the co-operation of millions, and 
the united exertions of thousands who have placed 
themselves upon the electoral roll [hear, hear]. We 
discard violence. ‘There are no weapons of war in 
our hands. There is no blood upon our escutcheons. 
We have no admiration for that which defiles the 
dage of history; but still glares. No: we look for 
the salyation of this country from a very different 
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course of conduct hear, hear]. 
which will bear down its industry, but by the 
spread of principles which shall raise our industrial 
population |immense cheers]. By holding out 
to all those classes that are now unenfran- 
chised the right hand of fellowship from us 
who are of the enfranchised class. I see no 
reason to doubt the nationality of the great body 
of the people of this country [applause]. I am 
willing to admit that they do not look up to our in- 
stitutions as perfect, and that the affection which in 
their hearts is said to burn so brightly for the throne 
and institutions of the country, may be a little 
dulled. Their case may be like that of the Levite 
mentioned in Mr. Macaulay’s book, who was a chap- 
lain in some nobleman’s household. He remained 
at table, and he might eat of the corned beef; but 
while the choice viands and delicacies of the table 
are being consumed, he stands apart. And then, 
forthwith, this unfortunate priest is called to the 
table to return heartfelt thanks for the delicacies 
from which he has been excluded [laughter]. Re- 
collect that five out of six of all the grown-up men 

ou meet in Manchester and Lancashire, and Great 
Britain and Ireland, are as much excluded from 
direct influence upon the Government, as were the 
slaves who formed the great population of ancient 
Rome. Recollect that among these millions there 
are vast numbers that can compare with any of us in 
intelligence, and in honesty and industry. Aye, 
they have done deeds heroic, but which are un- 
known to fame [cheers]. And I ask you, who have 
the franchise, who see how unequally you have it, 
who see who govern this country, and how they 
govern it—I ask you, whether you cannot judiciously, 
wisely, and with the greatest benefit to your coun- 
try, call up to your electoral ranks vast numbers of 
those whom the rulers of the country have hitherto 
excluded? [cheers.] Don't fear that when they 
have the vote they will be actuated by motives less 
pure than yourselves [hear, hear]. Don’t fear that 
the cottage has its hallowed instinct, as has the more 
comfortable home of the middle or higher class [ap- 
plause]. Don't think that working men, because 
they work and their hands are hard, are brutal and 
depraved. When enfranchised you will find that 
they will be actuated as you are. They will choose 
men whom they believe to have common sense and 
common honesty (hear, hear]—men who have done 
some service to their country or to their district ; 
such men as og | would trust and confide in the 
management of their own private and individual 
affairs [hear, hear, and applause]. As they do in 
their parishes, as in their unions, as your municipal 
corporations, would they do in the election of mem- 
bers to Parliament. And I would never believe that 
a government restricted to a small number of the 
aristocratic class, to an oligarchy like ours, could be 
so good, and so wise, and so beneficent, as a govern- 
ment which rests upon the good sense, the good 
feeling, and the intelligence of the great mass 
of the population of the United Kingdom. (The 
hon. gentleman resumed his seat amidst deafening 
cheers). 

Mr, Alderman Kay briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried, like the rest, by accla- 
mation. 

The meeting closed at ten minutes past eleven 
o' clock. 


A CasE or ConsciEnce.—We commend the fol. 
lowing facts, narrated by a trustworthy correspon- 
dent in the country, to the attention of our readers, 
some of whom may perhaps be able to assist the 
person spoken of in the object he has in view :—"* A 
stranger whose name I am not at liberty to give at 
present—for what reason you will presently see— 
called upon me a day or two ago, who is the master 
of a National school in this county (Cornwall), but 
who wishes entirely to disconnect himself with the 
Church, feeling that he is teaching that which is 
altogether erroneous and unscriptural. He is anxious, 
however—being a married man, with seven children 
—to ascertain some means of obtaining a livelihood 
before throwing himself out of his present situation, 
in which, but for the reason assigned, he might be 
very comfortable. He would be willing to conduct 
a school amongst the Dissenters of a similar descrip- 
tion to that which he now manages; or would, be 
glad to obtain a clerk's situation, or anything of the 
kind, by which he might support himself and his 
family, who are entirely dependent upon his exer- 
tions. He is the son of a Baptist minister who 
laboured in Buckinghamshire (now deceased), and 
would prefer a situation amongst the Baptists, or 
where he might connect himself with that body. 
When he entered his present sphere he confesses he 
was careless of Divine things, and only cared to get 
on in the world; but his mind having undergone a 
change, he is now extremely uneasy where he is, 
and anxious to re-enjoy the privileges he once 
slighted. He called upon me to unburden his mind, 
and to see if I could suggest any plan by which he 
might be relieved from his embarrassing position; 
but wished me, in stating his case, not to say who 
he was, as, if his intentions were discovered, or it 
was even known that he called upon me, he would 
at once have notice to leave his situation, which 
would be exceedingly trying without the prospect of 
another, and having no private resources to depend 
upon. If you could in any way render ae help in 
the matter, or would insert the outlines of this state- 
ment in your columns, I should be glad.“ 


City or Lonpon Racoep School. -A ragged 
school was opened on Sunday, January 7, 1849, in 
Forster-street, near Finsbury-circus, under very 
auspicious circumstances. The students of the 
Congregational Normal Institution, haye kindly 


Not by armaments | 


) thrice, and pea-soup once, each week,—an 


eng to assist as teachers. 
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CHOLERA IN THE TOOTING ASYLUM, 


Mr. Wakley has commenced an inquest on the 
bodies of some of the children pore oy ys the 
Holborn Union who were removed — week 
from the ig vg, lane lum to the Royal Free Hospital 
in Gray's Inn . Several witnesses were en- 


amined ; but the principal evidence hitherto adduced 
consists of a report prepared by Mr 


Grainger a 
| Medical — 2 under the Board of Health, and 
e 


Member of the Council of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. In this document, Mr — deacribes 


the Tooting establishment as he found it on Friday 
the 5th inst. On entering the sick wards there was 
a sense of closeness, oppression, and foulness of air, 
far exceeding anything he had ever met with in an 
hospital—and he is a Professor in St. Thomas's 
Hospital. In one room, eighteen feet by sixteen, and 
eight high, were nine beds, containing sixteen girls, 
In three rooms, including the p as the 
largest, were forty girls ill with cholera, In 
another room there were eighteen beds nearly touch- 
ing each other, containing forty-five boye ill of 
cholera. Some of the beds contained four 
boysi The attendance was totally inadequate— 
one male and one female nurse for the whole esta- 
blishment. The sudden and spasmodic action of 
cholera deprives the patient of all self-control, and 
for want of due assistance the beds and floor were in 
a most filthy state. In the surgery there was this 
provision of implements—one pair of and one 
spatula; many of the medicines were unlabelled. In 
this state of things, Mr. Grainger recommended 
three additional surgeons and a superintending phy- 
sician, and nurses in 2 ol ſour for every 
room of twelve patients hirty- three nurses in all; 
the patients to be not in any instance more than one 
in a bed; heating apparatus to be provided. On 
Sunday, however, none of these directions had been 
complied with. Only two additional nurses had 
been sent—by the St. Pancras Guardians; these two 
had been up nearly all the time since Friday, and 
were themselves, from fatigue and exhaustion, in 
imminent danger of a cholera attack. The children 
were still two in a bed; no warming apparatus had 
been provided; the beds were still wet with the filth 
of Friday. Mr. Grainger doubts not but many 
children perished from this neglect. He states that 
the St. Pancras Guardians failed in a promise to send 
nurses; and he arraigns Mr. Drouet of total inat- 
tention to every one of his directions: also of im- 
peding the inquiry, by sharply rebuking an under- 
master for giving information. Mr. Grainger in- 
quired into the general causes of the malady. He 
found that Tooting itself was healthful. There were 
warnings of diarrhea and cramp in the bowels of 
several children, a fortnight before the outbreak,— 
which warnings were misinterpreted by the medical 
officer. He finds enough, and more than enough, in 
the defective ventilation and enormous crowding of 
the establishment,—in the scanty quantity and un- 
broken quality of the diet,—meat thrice, Farge. 
in the 
defective and insufficient clothing of the children,— 
to account for the outbreak of the malady. In ad- 
dition, the play-ground was close and damp, and 
there was a foul yard containing cattle and poul 
abutting on the buildings; and the fields aroun 
were intersected by open ditches and pieces of filthy 
water, which had been lately drained out by the 


elder pauper boys, and the filth spread on the banks. 


Mr. Drouet§ has disobeyed the directions of Mr. 
Hall, the Assistant Poor-law Commissioner, by 


crowding 500 boys into a school-room which was 
certified to be large enough for * 260; 400 girls 
into one large enough for only 160. 


The inquest 
was adjourned, and is expected yet to occupy several 
days. 

r. Wakley held an inquest on Monday, at Chel- 
sea workhouse, on five children, named Kellick, 


Ridgway, Hartley, Ingar, and Pollington, removed 


from Mr. Drouet's pauper establishment at Tooting, 
where they had died of cholera. In the course of 
the proceedings it was elicited that the Chelsea 
Guardians have 105 pauper children still at Tooting, 
that ten children from Chelsea had died at Mr. 
Drouet’s, and that more than 130 had died in all. 
This inquiry was also adjourned. 


Fortucominc Leaaug Banquet AT MANCHESTER. 
—A meeting of the general committee for superin- 
tending the preparations for the approaching League 
Banquet was held on Thursday, and was very nu- 
merously attended. ‘The Chairman, Mr. G. 
explained that one of the principal objects was to 
ascertain from the representatives of the sub-com- 
mittees present the progress made in the o- 
ments so far, and to take any further steps which 
might be suggested to carry out the object in view. 
The guests who had accepted invitations to that 
period were—Mr. Anderson, M. P., Mr. W. Schole- 
field, M. P., Col. Thompson, M. P., Mr. Geo 
Thompson, M. P., Mr. Charles Hindley, M. P., 
Charles Walmsley, Mr. J. Denistoun, M. P., Mr. 
Alex. Henry, M. P., Mr. Cobden, M. P., Mr. T. M. 
Gibson, M. B., Mr. John Bright, M. P., Mr. J. 8. 
Trelawney, M. P., Mr. W. Fagan, M. P. for Cork, 
Mr. J. Reynolds, M. P. for Dublin, and the Mayors 
of Leicester, Salſord, Wakefleld, Warrington, and 
Ashton. 

Tun Late Mr. EAsTHOorE.—In our obituary this 
week, appears a notice * from the Daily News) 
of the decease of Mr. J. Easthope, only son of Sir 
John Easthope, Bart. We understand that pro- 
ceedings in Chancery have been instituted by Mr. J. 
Parkes, the solicitor of the sisters of the — 


22 their father, Sir J. Easthope, in reference to 
| 


e deceased's will.— Leioester Mercury. 
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COURT, AND PERSONAL NEWS. 


. Tux Queen gave dinner-parties on Wednesday 
and Thursday, at which several guests were present ; 
and on Thursday she gave an evening party, to 
which the Dean of Windsor, the Provost of Eton, 
Dr. Hawtrey, and some military guests, were also 
invited. The play of Hamlet,“ with excisions to 
suit the Court taste and the Rubens Room, was 
performed by Mr. Kean’s company on Thursday. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Douglas, Sir 
Robert and Lady Peel, the Earl of Carlisle, and the 
Barl and Countess of Fortescue, took their departure 
on Friday. 

Minister1aL ARRANGEMENTS.—The Times of 
Monday announces, in its most conspicuous type, 
that the Ministerial arrangements consequent upon 
the death of Lord Auckland are now completed, 
and Sir Francis Thornhill Baring has accepted the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty. ‘‘ The nego- 
tiations which have ended in ihis appointment have 
been somewhat protracted by a laudable attempt on 
the part of Lord John Russell to strengthen his 
Administration by offering the department of the 
Admiralty to Sir James Graham. After some con- 
sideration he declined to accept it. Had that offer 
been accepted, it would naturally have led to some 
further modifications of the Cabinet, with a view to 
extend the basis of the Government; but under the 
existing circumstances we believe no further changes 
are likely to occur.“ We are further informed, that 
not only has no claim been put forward by Lord 
Minto to the post vacant by the death of Lord 
Auckland, but that he held his present office of 
the Privy Seal entirely at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister, if it could be the means of facilitating the 
projected arrangement with the remnant of the 
moderate Conservative party.“ 


On Thursday afternoon Sir James Graham came 
to town, and had an interview with Lord John 
Russell. 


-Recorpersnr or Ponterract.—B. Boothby, Esq., 
of the Northern Circuit, has received the appoint- 
ment of Recorder of Pontefract. 


A Parvr Councit was held at Windsor on Mon- 
day afternoon. The Right Hon. Sir F. P. Baring, 
Bart., was presented to her Majesty, and kissed 
hands, on being appointed First Lord Commissioner 
of the Admiralty. 


Viscount PALMERSTON was absent from the Cabi- 
net Council on Friday, solely from the effects of an 
accident his Lordship met with at Broadlands, 
which, at the moment, was considered trifling. His 
Lordship is confined to his town residence. Lord 
John Russell waited on him, and had a protracted 
interview. 


Tus Cnixr Poon-LAw Commissioner.—At the 
sitting of the Bail Court, on Monday morning, Mr. 
Baines, Q. C., took the usual oaths, on his appoint- 
ment to the office of Chief Commissioner of the 
Poor-law. 


Deatu oF Lorp Tatnot.—The death of Earl 
Talbot took place at Ingestre-hall, Staffordshire, on 
Wednesday last. The noble Earl had been ailing 
for some time past, and was in his 72nd year. He 
is succeeded in his title and estates by: Viscount 
Ingestre, member for the southern division of Staf- 
fordshire. The present Earl is in his 46th year, and 
his eldest son will be 19 next April. 


The Evénement states that M. Guizot will not re- 
turn to Paris before March. 
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A Novet Prosecution.— At the Woodstock Petty 
Session last week, Robert Barton, huxterer,“ of 
Ensham, was charged, on the complaint of Henry 
Jordan, police-officer of that place, under the Lord’s- 
day Act of the 29th of Charles II., with having on 
the Slet of December exercised certain worldly 
labour of his N calling, not being a work of 
necessity or charity, by selling a halfpennyworth of 
cakes to Josiah Wall, a lad of that place. The case 
created considerable interest, and the room was 
crowded. Mr. Wagner, solicitor, Oxford, conducted 
the defendant's case, and Mr. Hunt, of Witney, the 
complainant's, on behalf of the police-inspectors of 
Ensham. Barton has been fined by the Rev. W. S. 
Bricknell, the clergyman of the above village, on 
similar charges, and has by certiorari removed the 
proceedings into the Court of Queen's Bench. It 
was 198 that the boy named did buy a halfpenny- 
worth of cakes on the day in question. Mr. Wag- 
ner submitted that it was not an offence within the 
act in question, and that the selling of cakes to chil- 

was not contemplated by it. The magistrates 
postponed their decision till after the judgment 
of the Court of Queen's Bench shall have been 
recorded. 


Post-orriczg  CoMMUNICATION BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND Enoxanp.—It is already known that M. Thayer, 
Postmaster-General in France, and M. Lafitte, 
chairman of the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, had 
arrived to negotiate for the continuance of the mail 
service as at present performed from Dover to Bou- 
logne. The first fruits of their mission has been 
hat the present arrangements, which were to have 

been changed on the 15th instant, will be continued 
to the Ist of February, which will give time for 
further consideration, 

Soutu Srarvorpsuine.—On Wednesday last Lord 
Talbot died. He is succeeded in his title and 
— by Viscount Ingestre, the member for the 
, uthern division of Staffordshire, Who the candi- 

ates will be ned — — Rg we hope that the 

parties contest the count ingi 
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The Bishop's Charge to the Laity, in Answer to a 
Bishop's Charge to the Clergy. Being two 
Discourses on Church Authority and Sacra- 
mental Efficacy. By the Rev. B. GRANT, B.A. 
London: Snow. 

As every minister is set for “ the defence of the 

ospel,” Mr. Brewen has not shrunk from fulfilling 
fis duty firmly and ointedly, yet with the meek- 
ness and temper of true wisdom. We like his 
temperate and manly pamphlet, and shall not be 
sorry to hear that it has excited some anger in 
high places. We wish the Bishop of Worcester 

— undertake to reply to it. 


Tracts for the Improvement of Popular Literature. 
No. III. Containing Physiology—an Essay in 
blank verse, with minor pieces. London: John 
Churchill, Soho. 


What can be the matter with the man? Physi- 
ology—in blank verse! „We, who pretend not 
to be overwise,” to quote the author's words, are 
in a perpetual marvel! Anti-machinery! Pro- 
prohibition! Anti-Malthusian! Pro-Colonization! 
(which word however the author knows not how 
to pronounce.) Division of the land! A fifty- 
pound tax on every horse, and acre kept for 
luxury! Prohibition of animal food! Five hours’ 
labour per day! Tea denounced as pernicious! 
Sleep after dinner at four o’clock; then a repose 
on a sofa! &c. &c. And all done into blank verse, 
and called No. 3 of Tracts for the Improvement of 
Popular Literature. If the reader wishes more, 
the volume is a cheap one, and he may be soon 
gratified. 


Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Vol. I. 

Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
THIs is one of the best almanacks for the year 
1849. Itis a reprint of a work already popular, 
edited under the able superintendence of Sir 
Henry Ellis, well known as an antiquarian, and as 
the principal librarian of the British Museum. We 
bid it cordially welcome, as not the least valuable 
of Mr. Bohn’s numerous publications. 


The Latter Rain; or, Rod of an Almond Tree. 
By R. B. SAUNDERSON, Esq., author of the 
original “ Dew of Hermon.” Second Edition. 
Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row. 


THE title of this work is very affected; and, after 
the author’s explanations, somewhat unintelligible. 
But the contents are simple, pious, and practical ; 
and many Christians will read them with benefit. 
In our judgment, however, the expositions are 
somewhat flat and feeble. 


Popular Education an Antidote to Juvenile Delin- 
quency. By T. and F. BULLOCK. Partridge 
and Oakey, Paternoster-row. 


THE subject here discussed is of the most vital 
importance, and it is illustrated wit force and 
clearness. The authors plead for Christian in- 
struction as the only remedy for innumerable social 
evils. Using the phrase in our own sense, we 
earnestly concur in their view. The work is dedi- 
cated to Lord Ashley, and published under the 
patronage of the Queen. 


The Church. Vol. II. Leeds: Heaton. Simpkin 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


AMONG the numerous periodicals of our day 
we think that none, of a religious kind, is more 
striking or efficient than this. It is an exponent 
of adult baptism ; and an organ, to a large extent, 
of Baptist churches. We do not speak of it so far 
as it is denominational; but, that peculiarity ex- 
cepted, it is a work which we can cordially recom- 
mend. It has no small circulation already; but, 
were its merits adequately known, that circulation 
might soon be doubled. 


The Appeal: a Magazine for the People. Vol. I. 
Simpkin and Co. Paternoster-row. 

Tuis is a half-penny periodical addressed to the 
unconverted. It is very striking, and calculated to 
be eminently useful. It may be distributed with 
advantage as a tract. 


The Service of Song in the House of the Lord. 
By T. BIN NEXT. Third thousand. 
The Closet and the Church d Book for Ministers. 


By T. Binney. London: Jackson and Wal- 
ford. 


THESE publications are suitable presents for a 
new year. Of the first we have already spoken. 
It deserves high commendation, as a beautiful 
composition, full of poetry, of music, and religion. 
The second is an address delivered at the meeting 
of the Congregational Union in Leeds. We do 
not admire the strain put upon the text; but the 
substance of the address is striking and most 
pungent. May it accomplish the author's aim. 


The Christian Life; a Manual of Sacred Verse. 
By R. MontGomeiky, M. A., Oxon. London: 
Arthur Hall. 


As this boook is clearly designed for Church 
men, and as it has a direction to the Liturgy and 
services of the Estabishment pervading it through- 
out, we cannot speak of it as a work likely to pos- 


H. G. 


sess general interest. It is with sincere admiration 
of Mr. Montgomery’s benevolence, however, that 
we learn with what untiring ardour, and at what 
large sacrifices he has devoted himself to the inte- 
rests of “the Hospital for Consumption and Dis- 
eases of the Chest.” To the benefit of that 
valuable institution he has set apart the whole 
= of the first edition of this work, in which 
h 1 M.’s admirers will trace his characteristic 
style. 


History Philosophically Illustrated, from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
By G. MILLER, D. D., M. R. I. A. Third 
edition. Revised by the Author. In 4 
vols. Vol. II. London: H. G. Bohn, York- 
street, Covent - garden. 

Tis volume begins with the history of chivalry, 

and ends with “ Predispositions to the Reforma- 

tion,”—the title of the concluding cha ter. When 
lit shall be complete we will more fully introduce 
ts materials to our readers. 


Practical Discourses, and Sacramental Addresses. 
By the late Rev. J. WIGHTMAN, D.D., Kirk- 
mahoe. Edinburgh: Macphail and Co. 

THESE sermons are full of love for man and 


zeal towards God. Every true practical Christian 
will peruse them with pleasure and advantage. 


Romantic Generosity—Miss Burpett Coutts.— 
Some twenty-five or thirty years ago there resided in 
London an old sergeant of artillery. This person in the 
course of his duties, by some means or other, had 
been brought into frequent contact with Sir Francis 
Burdett, who had conceived a high opinion of the 
sergeant, and with that homeliness and good-nature 
which distinguished him throughout life, the hon. 
baronet had been accustomed to treat the worthy 
sergeant with great kindliness and N One 
morning Sir Francis chanced to meet his humble 
friend in the street; and observing him to be looking 
a little more anxious than usual, kindly said to him 
— “ Well, N „what are you about? Lou are 
looking duller than usual —has anything happened?“ 
Nothing very particular, your honour, was the 
reply, only my wife has got a son this morning 
and—and—NSir . now that I think of it, and 
if you have no objections, I should like to name him 
after you.” ‘Surely, surely,“ said the amiable old 
gentleman; and remember, N——, when he grows 
up, to bring me in mind of this—perhaps I may be 
able to do something for the boy. The ceremony 
of baptism over, at which Sir Francis appeared as 
godfather, nothing more is said to have passed at 
the time. The hon. baronet in the course of years 
was gathered to his fathers; as was also the old 
sergeant. The boy meanwhile had been sent to 
sea, and by application and good conduct had been 
promoted to the situation of mate in a merchant 
vessel. A few weeks ago, while in Liverpool, the 
young man saw what he thought a good opportunity 
for purchasing half of a vessel on his own account ; 
but not being possessed of sufficient means, he wrote 
to his friends in Edinburgh to inquire it they could 
assist him in the purchase. The idea now occurred 
to one of the young man’s brothers that he might 


ot the former promise of her uncle; and a letter was 
accordingly sent to Miss Burdett Coutts, detailing 
the circumstances, and enclosing the young man’s 
certificates of character. ‘The reply to this note was 
received in town last week, and was couched in that 
magnificent style for which the lady has become 


cheque for no less asum than one thousand pounds, 
However extraordinary this story may appear, we 
have good authority for stating it as a literal fact.— 
Edinburgh News. 


Orrosrriox ro THE TEN Hours’ Factory Act.— 
Four or five days ago, the sub-inspector of factories, 
at Manchester, sustained several informations against 
Messrs. W. and P. Clark, cotton spinners, before the 
magistrates, for working young persons beyond ten 
hours per day, and penalties were inflicted of 50s. in 
each case. The workman who was the principal 


has become so obnoxious to the hands employed in 
the mill that he has since been attacked and beaten 
severely by them. Summonses were taken out 
against no * than fourteen of the men engaged in 
the assault on Saturday. 


Wurrtineton Cius.—The first anniversary of the 
Whittington Club and Metropolitan Atheneum was 
celebrated at its institution on Wednesday night. 
Great exertions had evidently been made on the part 
of the managers to render the evening a pleasant one, 
and their efforts were as evidently successful. The 
attendance was so great that, but for the arrange- 
ments which judiciously diffused the company 
through various apartments by various attractions, 
the pressure would have been almost inconvenient. 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, the President, and founder of 
the Club, was to have been present to deliver an ad- 
dress on the occasion, but circumstances imperatively 
culled him to Manchester. The festival commenced 
with some music, vocal and instrumental, ably 
executed. There was music also in the drawing- 
room, and at intervals throughout the evening, reci- 
tations, dissolving-views, chromatrope, phantasma- 
goria, magie tricks and delusions, while, from eleven 
o'clock, the lovers of dancing began to enjoy them- 
selves. There was sufficient refreshment for the 
earlier portion of the evening; and at a later hour, 
supper of a solid and excellent kind was served to 


successive bodies of banquetters. We should imagi n 
that fully 800 persons were present, 


take it upon him to make Sir Francis’s heiress aware 


celebrated. It contained no vain words, but a bank 


means of convicting Messrs. Clark by his disclosures, - 
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~ LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Tux AputreraTions oF ARDENT Spririts.—The 
first intention is to increase the 8 and this 
is effected by water. Thus is necessitated, in order 
to conceal the first fraud, a second and far more 
terrible kind. With what pain do I record the guilty 
catalogue! oil of turpentine, Guinea and Cayenne 
pepper, cherry laurel-water, spirit of almond cakes, 
wah huric acid, lime-water, alum, acetate of lead, 
carbonate of potash, grains of paradise. The merest 
tyro in chemistry knows that several of these sub- 
stances are among the most virulent poisons known 
toscience. Home-made wines of the worst kind, by 
a little ingenuity, are converted into either port or 
cherry; and this is not, as might be supposed, a mere 

jeu d esprit, but a most notorious and painful truth. 

Ifa deep-coloured wine is wanted, it is made by 
adding a deep coloured dye; and every other. vinous 
attribute is stimulated in the same way, even to 
communicating what is termed by those who know 
when the wine behaves itself aright,’’ the bouquet. 
To such an extent has scientific ingenuity come to 
the help of the adulterators, that what would other- 
wise appear altogether an impossibility is easily 
effected ; in the course of a few hours all the flavour 
which without art it would take years to produce, is 
perfectly accomplished by the addition of suitable 
ingredients. If I were to make a rough estimate, I 
should be disposed to say, that if the figures 3000 
represented the amount of wine consumed in Great 
Britain, 1000 would about represent the quantity 
actually imported, the remaining 2000 being manu- 
factured at home. Occasionally, ingredients of a 
highly poisonous kind are found in wine; nor is it 
to be wondered at, when we find such a lamentable 
ignorance of the properties of bodies as is exhibited 
in the directions given in receipt-books for making 
wines. Thus a popular treatise recommends the 
introduction of lead into wine, for a particular pur- 
pose; and the inevitable result would be, that all 
who partook of it would suffer more or less from the 
poisonous effects of this substance in a solution, even 
in amall quantities. It is not long since that some 
wine was seized at Paris, atthe Halle aux Vins, 
which was suspected to contain some poisonous sub- 
stance, and it was ordered to be all thrown into the 
Seine. Soon afterwards dead fish in great numbers 
appeared on the surface of the stream—a sufficient 
evidence of the existence of a strong poison in the 
fluid.— The Church of England Magazine. 


Grorce THE SR CON D'Ss Opinion oF Bisnhor Hop- 
LET. -A Domestio Picture.—About nine o' clock 
every night the King used to return to the Queen's 
apartment from that of his daughters, where, from 
the time of Lady Suffolk’s disgrace, he used to pass 
those evenings he did not go to the opera or play at 
quadrille—constraining them, tiring himself, and 
talking a little indecently to Lady Deloraine, who 
was always of the party. At his return to the 
Queen’s side the Queen used often to send for Lord 
Hervey to entertain them till they retired, which 
was generally at eleven. One evening among the 
rest, as soon as Lord Hervey came into the room, 
the Queen, who was knotting whilst the King 
walked backwards and forwards, began jocosely to 
attack Lord Hervey upon an answer just published 
to a book of his friend Bishop Hoadley's on the 
Sacrament, in which the Bishop was very ill treated; 
but before she had uttered half what she had a mind 
to say, the King interrupted her, and told her she 
always loved tal ng of such nonsense and things 
she knew nothing of; adding that if it were not for 
such foolish people loving to talk of those things 
when they were written, the fools who wrote upon 
them would never think of Leue. their non- 
sense, and disturbing the Government with im- 
pertinent disputes that nobody of any sense ever 
troubled himself about. The Queen bowed, and 
said, Sir, I only did it to let Lord Hervey know 
that his friend’s book had not met with that general 
approbation he had pretended.” ‘ retty fellow 
for a friend,“ said the King, turning to Lord Hervey. 
„Pray what is it that charms you in him? His 

retty limping gait (and then he acted the bishop's 
— ‘or his nasty stinking breath ?—phaugh ! 
—or his silly laugh, when he grins in your face for 
nothing, and shows his nasty rotten teeth? Or is 
it his great honesty that charms your lordship }—his 
asking a thing of me for one man, and when he 
came to have it in his own power to bestow, re- 
fusing the Queen to give it to the very man for 
whom he had asked it? Or do you admire his 
conscience that makes him now put out a book that, 
till he was Bishop of Winchester, for fear his con- 
science might hurt his preferment, he kept locked 
up in his chest? Is his conscience so much im- 
oo beyond what it was when he was Bishop of 

angor, or Hereford, or Salisbury? (for his book, I 
hear, was written so long ago); or was it that he 
would not risk losing a shilling a-year more whilst 
there was anything better to be got than what he 
had? My lord, I am very sorry you choose your 
friends so ill; but I cannot help saying, if the 
Bishop of Winchester is your friend, you have a 
great puppy, and a very dull fellow, and a great 
rascal for your friend. It is a very pretty thing 
for such scoundrels, when they are raised by favour 
so much above their desert, to be talking and 
writing their stuff, to give trouble to the Govern- 
ment that has showed them that favour; and very 
modest in a canting hypocritical knave to be crying, 
Ine kingdom of Christ is not of this world,’ at the 
same time that he, as Christ’s ambassador, receives 
£6,000 or £7,000 a year. But he is just the same 
thing in the Church that he is in the Government, 
and as ready to receive the best pay for preaching 
the Bible, though he does not believe a word of it, 
as he is to take fayours from the Crown, though, by 
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his Republican spirit and doctrine, he would be 
glad to abolish its power. Herve Memoirs. 


Tae Crercy ix run Oxpen TIR. — A young 
Levite—such was the phrase then in use—might be 
had for his board, a small garret, and £10 a year, 
and might not only perform his own professional 
functions, might not only be the most patient of butts 
and of listeners, might not only be always ready in 
fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather for 


a gardener or a groom. Sometimes the reverend 
man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he curried 
the coach-horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. 
He walked ten miles with a message or parcel. It 
he was permitted to dine with the family, he was 
expected to content himself with the plainest fare. 
He might fill himself with the corned beef and the 
carrots, but as soon as the tarts and cheesecakes 
made their appearance, he quitted his seat and stood 
aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for 
the repast, from a great part of which he had been 
excluded. Perhaps, after some years’ service, he 
was presented with a living sufficient to support 
him; but he often found it necessary to purchase 
his preferment by a species of simony, which urnished 
an inexhaustible subject of pleasantry to three or 
four generations of scoffers. With his cure he was 
expected to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily 
been in the patron's service; and it was well if she 
was not suspected of standing too high in the patron’s 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial 
ulliance connexions which the clergymen of that 
age were in the habit of forming, is the most certain 
indication of the place which the order held in the 
social system. An Oxonian, writing a few months 


after the death of Charles II., complained bitterly 


that not only the country attorney and the country 
apothecary looked down with disdain on the country 
gentlemen, but that one of the lessons most earnestly 
inculcated on every girl of honourable family, was 
to give no encouragement to a lover in orders, and 
that if any young lady forgot this precept, she was 
almost as much disgraced as by an illicit amour. 
Clarendon, who assuredly bore no ill will to the 
church, mentions it as a sign of the confusion of 
ranks which the great rebellion had produced, that 
some damsels of noble families had bestowed them- 
selves on divines. A waiting-woman was generally 
considered as the most suitable helpmate tor a par- 
son, Queen Elizabeth, asthe head of the church, 
had given what seemed to be a formal sanction to 
this prejudice, by issuing special orders that no 
clergyman should presume to marry a servant girl 
without the consent of her master or mistress. 
During several generations, accordingly, the rela- 
tions between priests and handmaidens was a theme 
for endless jest, nor would it be easy to find in the 
comedy of the seventeenth century a single instance 
of a clergyman who wins a spouse above the rank of 
a cook. Even so late as the time of George II. the 
keenest of all observers of life and manners, himself 
a priest, remarked, that ina great household the 
chaplain was the resource of a lady's-maid whose 
character had been blown upon, and who was there- 
fore forced to give up hopes of catching the steward. 
— Macaulay's History of England. 

Procress oF THE Rattway SystemM,—If we look 
at the capital invested within a given number of 
years, in the shape of shares, and which in almost 
every case represents spare or accumulated capital, 
we arrive at some astonishing results. We may 
leave untouched the mining speculations of 1825, 
and the joint-stock bubbles of 1836; for those were 
more remarkable for the high prices given for the 
. N deposits on shares, than for the money actually 
sunk in permanent works. In respect to the 2,700 
miles of canal now at work in the United Kingdom, 
they belong rather to the past generation than to the 
present; nearly 2,000 miles having been projected 
and laid out before the commencement of the present 
century; the forty years from 1770 to 1810 were the 
busy * for canals. In respect to turnpike- roads, 
too, the advance was more notable in the last gene- 
retion than it has been within the last twenty years, 
owing to the spread oj railways. The turnpike- 
roads and paved streets of England and Wales 
amount to about 20,000 miles, and the cross- roads to 
nearly 100,000 miles; these together, though in- 
creasing yearly, do not increase in a large ratio. But 


the comparative stagnation of roads and canals. The 
first passenger railway (the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter), was opened for traffic in 1830; it was so suc- 
cessful, that more than one hundred acts were ob- 


more than five hundred in the next six years, 1841 
—1846. About 1,100 miles were finished and in 


there will probably be about 4,400 miles open at the 
end of 1848. 


railways had cost £70,000,000 by November 1845; 
and by the commencement of 1848, the expenditure 


had been raised by shares, and £40,000,000 by loans. 
—Companion to the Almanack. 


shovelboard, but might always save the expense of 


when we come to railways, we find ample reason for 


tained for new lines between that year and 1840, and 
operation in 1841; about 2,650 miles in 1846; and 
The capital, expended on these 


works, which was laid out cautiously twenty years 
ago, increased at an astonishing rate. The completed 


had increased to £170,000,000, of which £130,000,000 


Lavy Hew ey’s CHanirv.— This appeal from the 


GLEANINGS. 


A writer in the Church of England 9 Re- 
view gays: We have 1 it stated, that, the 
building conditions on which the land is let, in the 
extensive and affluent suburb of ter, are 
express prohibitions against the of house accom- 
ar eee, olasses.’’ : 

e last sit the Acad Sciences, 
Paris, Sir David tron Jo was el ** 


foreign associate members of the National Institute of 


France, vacant by the death of the celebrated chemist,’ 
Berselius. | 


Epitors our West.— Western editors are indeed 
public characters. One at Cairo (Lilinois) finds it no- 
cessary to make an important announcement, to this 
effect :—‘‘ As the editor of the Delta may not be recog- 
nised when he gets on his new hat, which he has ma 


his friends in time that it will only be worn on Sundays, 


as a printer, but hopes to pass as a gentleman,’’— 
Chronotype. 


Tus Recruit.—He goes sober to the tavern, he 
awakes asober man at the depot. The interval is 
in drunkenness and vice. 


of escape.— Times. 


The county advertisements have been taken from 


a very able and independent paper, the Bucks Advertiser. 


That paper shows what is expected of the be-patronised 


pendence bartered fora few pounds. 
A Prora Rerresuev.—At the Wolverton Re- 


Banbury-cakes, 56,940 Queen-cakes, and 29,200 patés, 
with corresponding proportions of everything to match, 
including 85 pigs, which annually undergo the metem- 
psychosis of being transmuted into pork pies 
there are drunk 17,520 bottles of lemonade, 35, of 
soda water; 70,080 of stout, 35,040 of ale, 17,620 
ginger beer, 730 port, 3,650 sherry, 730 gin, 781 rum, 
and 3,660 of brandy—enough to give Father Mathew 
the sensation of a perpetual shower-bath of Wenham 
Lake ice-water for the remainder of his life merely to 
think of.—Liverpool Albion. 


of Burgred, King of Mercia, of Alfred the Great, or of 
8 were found some time since at Deddington, in 


Oxfordshire ; and seven of them have been deposited in 
the British Museum. 


of scandal, would grow bigger every time it circulated. 
Mr. Macaulay's History has had a very rapid sale. 
The first — (of 3,060 ioc 
exhausted, and the demand for a Second to the game ex- 
tent so great, that the production uf a third has alread 
been commenced to meet the farther orders received, 
and to be ready iu litile more than a fortnight. The 
Literary Gazette has not noticed the rigmarole about the 
author’s getting £600 a year during ten years for the 
copyright, for the smple reason that it 
There is generally a ** deal of fudge, and seldom, 


if ever, any exact truth in such statements.—Literary 
Gazette. ) 


Greenwich. The moon will be pe eclipsed on the 

8th of March, and again on the 2nd of September. 
peated will be visible, and the latter invisible in this 
country, as it will end sixteen minutes befpre the rising 
of the planet. 


Great numbers of base shillings, 
crowns, and half-sovereigns, plated by the eleotrotype 
process, have lately been put into circulation in London. 
They ring as well as the genuine coins, which they 
closely resemble in appearance; but they are so much 


lighter, as to render the difference easily perceptible if 
they are balanced on tie finger. 


We were told by the late Earl of Durham that he 
had succeeded in inducing the Duchess df Kent to read 
with her daughter the whole series of Mise Martineau's 
tales, in illustration of political or The young 
Princess becomes Queen, the liberal Kaci dies a broken- 
hearted man. Years revolve, and iree-trade becomes 
the great question of the day. When calculating the 
strength of the cause of right againat wrong, many 
wonder what the Queen will do. Monvpolists surround 
her. But she had not readin vain. Her Minister, who 
was nobly struggling amidst a coil of difficulties, to 
make the food o 
and intelligent assistant aud admirer, la the ingenuous 
years of youth, her mind had perceived evunomical 
truths, and the interested partizans of error could no 
more turn her Majesty against it, than they could per- 
suade her that wie two make five. Now this elemen- 
tary reading, we subinit, was a beneficial thing for the 
people, and quite as good a circumstance fur the Crown, 
—Kelectic Iteview, 
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POETRY. 


half-orowns, 


GIVING. 
(From the Essex Standard.) 


The Sun gives ever; so the Earth— 
What it can give so much ‘Us worth ; 
The Oceau gives in many ways— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays; 
So, too, the Air, it gives us breath— 
When it stops giving comes in death, 

Give, give, be always giving; 

Who gives not is not living, 

Ine more you give, 


arrangements to win on the late election, he notifies” 


when he has not the slightest desire to be ay ised 


The influence of comrades in 
misfortune, the constant supply of liquor, the ready 
eloquence of the recruiting-sergeant, preclude all hope 


Vice-Chancellor of England, raising the question, 
whether the Scotch Presbyterians and Independents 
are entitled to participate in the charity founded by 
Lady Hewley, in the year 1704, for“ poor and godly 
preachers of Christ's holy Gospel,“ was resumed, 
and occupied the attention of the Court the entire 
day, without being concluded. After hearing coun- 


next. 


sel on both sides, the case was adjourned to manny | 


The more you live, 


God's love bath in us wealth upheap'd; 


Ouly by giving it ls reap'd, 
The vody withers, and the mind, 
If pent im by a selfish rind. 


Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself, 


Give, give, be always giving; 

Who gives not is not —— 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


ected one of the eight | 


of magistrates: —‘‘Slavish and servile conformity ’ 
to the gentry, liberty of judgment taken away, inde-.. 


freshment-rooms there are annually eaten 182,500 . 


~~ 
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Fifteen Anglo-Saxon pennies, bearing the effigies — 


A poor poet wished that a sovereign, like a piece 


copies, we believe) being — 


not true? 


the people free, found in her a warm 
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8. 
A the wife of the Rev. T. 
Jan. 7, at n e od 8 —1— 
Jan. 15, at 47, Russell-equare, the lady of 8. M. Prro, Esq., 


son. 
N MARRIAGES. 


! iat St. John’s, Hoxton, by the Rev. A. P. Kelly, Mr. 
K. inn, n Acnzs, youngest daughter of the 
DALL, 


by the Rev. D. Wilson, 
Avavervus P. Otpersuaw, of Doctors 
of the Mansion- 


to Anni, only daughter of J. G. Excoop, Esq., 


Jan. 13, at the Countess Chapel, Bright 

the Rev. J. Clayton, A.M., Mr. Wittiam WARBURTON, o 
anchester, to Janz, second daughter of the late G. P. Horr, 
Esq., M. D., Tottenham and Colchester. 


DEATHS, |. 

Jan. 8, at Seffron Walden, the Rev. Jostan W1Lx1ns0n, late 
pastor of the church, Upper Meeting. He lived in the 
— — Ba —— attached people, to 
hom years. 

“Se Leamington 22 74, tu eldest 1 Pr, 
NK Esq., and sister of C. J. Metcalfe, Esq., 
of Roxton- Beds. ; 

Jan. 9, at his residence, No. 31, St. James’s-place, Kingsdown, 

J ee agel . in her 90th year, Mrs. 

t u 
Many : the late Mr. Jobn — 111 that place. 


uur, relict of 
Jan. 10, at Ingestre, Staffordshire, aged 71 years, the Earl 
d 62, Mr. W. H. 


Tauzor, K. G. 
Jan. 10, at Chesham, after a short illness, 
MARSHALL, solicitor, third son of the late Mr. J. Marshall, solici- 
tor, of Amersham. 
an. 10, at his ogg 5 3 
in his 70th year „ Homer SNELGAR, 0 
eateemed rts beloved deacon of the church in New Broad-street, 


Jun. 11, aged 77, Mr. Samvet Dnaxxronp, for forty-three 
years a member, and eighteen years a deacon, of the Congrega- 
tional Church assembling in the Old Meeting, B:dworth, War- 


wickshire. 
Jan. 12, very suddenly, after giving birth to a still-born child, 
Mrs. Rezs, the beloved wife of the Rev. D. Rees, of Braintree. 


—— EEEnENEnmT 


(Advertisement. ]—Gatvanism.—The following is extracted 
from the Court Journal of January 29 :—*‘ It is now about four 
years since we informed our readers, it was to be regretted 
vanism was not more extensively used as a remedial agent. 
e have every reason to believe that our advice was attended 
to; forin a 8 short time, Mr. Halse’s residence was 
crowded with the élite of fashion, and their less fortunate fel- 
low-sufferers ; and we feel confident, judging from the astonish- 
ing remedial effects it has produced on ourselves, after all kinds 
of medicine and hydropathy had failed to im any benefit, 
that the public will thank us for our recommendation. We were 
deligh to notice, a short time since, that Mr. Halse was 
2 by the Lord Bishop of London and Sir Charles Clark, 
is lordship’s physician. Mr. Halse’s great reforms in the gal- 
vanic apparatus, and his improved methods of application 
justly entitle him to rank as the head of his profession. We 
recommend our readers to give galvanism a fair trial. 

» Halse’s residence is at 22, Brunswick-square, London. 


Hun 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. © 


CITY, Tuxs DAT EvENING. 

The market for English securities has been rising 
nearly every day during the past week, but the dealings 
have been attended with some fluctuation in prices, 
ranging, however, no more than § per cent. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 89] to §. Bank Stock, 189 
to 1903. Reduced Threes were 891 to 3. Three-and- 
a-Quarter per Cents., 90; Long Annuities, 81; 
India Stock, 236 to 240; India Bonds, 42s. to 45s. ; 
Exchequer Bills, 416. to 44s. premium. 

In Foreign securities the market has been very ani- 
mated, and the prices of most of the stocks have con- 
siderably risen. Various bonds of questionable value 
have commanded a ready sale ; Guatemala, for instance, 
at 20, and Buenos Ayres at 27 to 29. Peruvian have 
continued steady. Mexican, Spanish, Dutch, and the 
other stocks have been of ready sale at fuller rates. 

The Share Market has been very steady, and, as we 
said a week or two ago, is expected so to continue. 
Mere speculators have been thoroughly disheartened by 
the recent panic, which, in many instances, was attended 
with loss to themselves more than to others; and they 
now leave the market pretty well to itself. ‘A burnt 
child dreads the fire.” We regret to notice in one of 
the City journals a statement to the effect that it is the 
intention of Government to advance the amount neces- 
sary to complete the Dublin and Belfast Junction Rail- 
way. The ground on which this line is to be singled 
out for Government aid is, that it is the great trunk 
line to the North of Ireland, and that having assisted 
the great trunk line to the South with a loan of 
£600,000, it is but just that similar aid should be 
afforded to the line which connects Dublin and Belfast 
together. 

As usual! one evil, one bad step, is held to justify 
another. Is Government to add the functions of a Loan 
Society to its already burdensome duties? It strikes 
us, too, as rather odd, not to say unjustifiable, that the 
greatest debtor, in point of money matters, in the world, 
and one frequently compelled to turn beggar in the 
market, should begin to lend money. Why the Whigs 
wanted nearly three millions not a twelvemonth ago; 
how is it they have got so suddenly rich as to have more 
than sufficient for generally deemed necessary purposes ? 
If Government can afford to lend half a million, we take 
it they can afford to do without it altogether. 

The colonial produce markets have further improved, 
and much confidence is manifested in the future. Sugar 
has risen about 1s. per cwt., although the supplies are 
fuller, West Indian attracting most attention. Ceylon 
coffee has been 2s. to 3s. higher. Saltpetre, rum, 
pimento, tea, oils, dye stuffs, iron, &c., have been in 
good request, and at full prices, Tallow, rice, and 


duller. The Indigo sales commence next Tuesday. 
Grain has been dull, and the duty is up to 10s. per qr. 
on foreign wheat. 

Accounts from Manchester, Halifax, Leicester, &c., 


are very satisfactory, and trade is represented to be 
greatly improved. 
PRICES OF STOCKS. 
BRITISH. | Price. FOREIGN, Price. 
Consols...ssccscees Belgian „ „ %% %% „% „% „„ 
Do. Account 888000 . 764 774 


Venezuelan Equador] 19 20 
Danis 666 „ 
Dutch 24 per cent. 
French 2 cent. 
Mexican 5pr. et. new 
Portuguese Convtd. 26 26% 


894 89 

89} 89 
3 per Cent. Reduced | 895 89 
31 . 
Long Annuities .... 8 
Ban Stock 
India Stock ........ 
„ 


189 190 
236 240 


arch .......... (41s. 448. Ruesian .......... | 101 103 
„reel Spanish 5 per cent. 1 
India Bonds. 4286. 4586. Ditto à per cent.. . 284 27 
Ditto Passive. om 36 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


RAILWAYS. 


CLOSING 


PAID. PRICES. 


ee Aberdeen 50 16 18 
100 Birmingham and Gloucester. . . 100 121. 123 


a ee ee bai * 1 
toc ...e ee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
100 Bristol . 90 30 28 dis 


50 r ]’. teens 50 25} 252 
50 [Chester and Holyhead ..........| 50 20 22 
Stock Eastern Counties . . q 20 1 111 
50 Edinburgh and Glasgow .........| 50 | 41 43 
100 [Great North of England 
50 Gt. Southern and Western (Ireland)) 45 18 186 
100 [Great Western 100 93 95 
50 Hull and Selby... 24 50 100 102 
100 |Lancashire and Yorkshire .......| 93 20 18 
50 Lancaster and Carlisle 50 54 58 
50 Leeds and Bradford d 50 983 993 
London and North Western. 100 128 130 
r ² ˙ BBB Ä 100 88 90 
Norfolk 6 0 % % % % „%% %%% % „%% „%„% % %%% „ „ 60 100 k 3 


25 North British 6 6 6 %%% see e 26 15 16 
50 Northern and Eastern 50 ee is 
25 Scottish Central @eeeeaesese eee eeeee¢ @ 25 25 27 
50 SEA •˙» 50 13 18 
33. 2. 4/South Eastern and Dover 383] | 25 253 
50 r bees 28 21 19 
50 south Western 53 32 34 
Stock Lork and Neweastle 25 28 29 
25 [Ditto original Newcastle & Berw.] 25 27 28 
25 [Ditto new ditto 15 14 15 
25 [Ditto Preference 6 per Cent 8 71 e. i. 
Stock |York and North Midland 50 55 57 
25 [Ditto E. & W. Riding Extension] 25 261 27 
25 Ditto Preference 6 per Cent 10 10 10 
FOREIGN. 
20 Boulogne and Amiens 20 7 8 
20 ,, 9 74 6 5 
20 Northern of France eeeen 6 6 0 % % 66 6 „ „ 12 7 —² 
20 [Orleans and Bordeaux ..........- 7 4 43 
20 Paris and Lyon 10 1 5 
20 [Ditto and Orleaunns 20 26 28 
20 [Ditto and Rouen. 20 17 18 
20 IRouen and Havre 20 94 10 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS, 
Same | Miles 
: Week Total 
Name of Railway. ending | receipts. a * 
1848-9. £ 8. d. £ 
Aberdeen 6 6 % % % %% ¶ % „ „ „ „ „0 Jan. ee ee se 33 
Belfast and Ballymena.... 6} 396 211) .. 377 
Birkenh., Lanc., and Ches. 7; 706 7 2 Tail 16 
Caledonian eeeeveeeeeeeeeee Dec. 31 3,500 11 3 ee 141 
Chester and Holyhead .... 30; 1,088 3 77 80 
Dublin and Drogheda. . Jan. 4] 66719 1) 634] 35 
Dublin and Kingstown.... 9 654 1 8 719 7 
Dundee, Perth, and Aberd. 60 1,005 199 47 
East Anglian eee eee 7 676 19 5 se 67 
Edinburgh and Glasgow .. 6; 3,401 1 1 3,409) 57 
Edinburgh and Northern.. 60 1,938 12 6 580] 78 
E. Counties and N. and E.. 711,78 1 6 11,980 307 
East Lancashire 6 e % % „% „ „ „ 6 1,928 17 6 997 44 
Eastern Union 90 60 1,011 19 1) 1,044) 513 
Glasgow, Kilmarn. and Ay 60 2,417 7 9 2,135) 100 
Glasg., Paisley, and Green. 66 889 12 2) 971) 22 
Great South. and West. (I.) 6) 2,888 9 33130 
Great Western 715,170 0 3 
Kendal and Windermere. ee 10 ee 10 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 7 10,415 3 5 8,841) 206 
Lancaster and Carlisle... Deo. 29 2,007 7 5] 1,257 70 
London and North W., &c. Jan. 734,609 15 10 33, 863] 435 
London and Black wall. 7 510 2 1] 684 ; 
Lond., Bright., and 8. Coast 6| 6616 0 4 5,994] 16 i 
London and South Western Dee. 31 8,142 8 9 6,266] 215 
Man., Shef., and Lincolnsh. Jan. 6 2,485 5 3) 1,965) 62 
Midland, Bristol, and Birm. Dec. 30) 22,663 16 0 20,199 4633 
Midland Great Western (I.) ar he oe 50 
D 30 857 4 853 37 
North British ............ |Jam. 6 2,481 10 1 2,003] 103 
Paris and Rouen oa am * 84 
Rouen and Havre......... ee oe 59 
Scottish Central 66 „„ „„ „„ „ 06 60 6 897 0 3 ee 45 
Shrewsbury and Chester. 7 1,283 13 10 575) 47 
South Eastern . . Dec. 30 7,602 14 9 8138) 163 
South Devon Jan. 5 1.250 18 100 554 
D Dee. 30 1,396 9 5 . 40 
Uleter eeeeeeoevoeee eevee „„ „„ „ „ ee se ee 36 
Whitehaven Junction .... * 0 ee 12 
York, Newcastle, and Ber. Jan. 6 11.138 16 10 | 270 
York and North Midland. . Dec. 30 7,297 15 3 7,127 260 


- BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 


for the week ending on Saturday, the 6th day of Jan., 1819. 
ISSUB DEPARTMENT. 


| £ 

Notes issued .. . . . 28,234,740 | Government Debt., 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984, 

Gold Coin & Bullion 13,726,831 

Silver Bullion 507,909 


£28,234,740 


2428, 234. 740 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 
Res 


eeeeeeeeeeeeee 7 9 5 ties 


Government Securi- 
(including 


Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An- 
cluding Exche- MUity) ....eee0+- 13,599,597 
ve Savings’ Other Securities .. 10,825,470 
zanke, Comm Re Notes 2 62 6 „„ „%% „% „„ „„ 60 985,050 
sioners of Na- Gold and Silver Coin 790,062 


tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
eee 
Other Deposits .... 
Geven-day and other 


ills eeeeeeee eee 


8,419,045 
8,814,702 


1,012,717 


£36,200,179 36,200, 17 
Dated the llth day of | 1849. 3 
M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier, 


within the last few days cotton also, have been rather 


THE GAZETTE, 


Friday, Jan, 12. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Goopa, Matruew, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, linendraper. 


BANKRU PTS. 


Bisnor, Joun, Worcester, carpenter, Jan. 24, Feb. 28: solici- 
tors, Mr. Stattard, Worcester; and Mr. Suckling, Birmingham. 
BLACKNELL, WILLIAM, Plumstead, Kent, baker, Jan. 1 
March 3: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. - 8855 

CLARRR, JaAmMEs Epwakp, Bury St. Edmunds, clothier, Jan. 
25, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Huson, ironmonger-lane. 

Curtis, Jonx James, Erith, Kent, hotel keeper, Jan. 22, Feb. 
26: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall-street. 

De BgxNaRDY, JAMES, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 
a Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Steele, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, 

Hart, Lewis Joszrn, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, woollen 
draper, Jan. 19, Feb. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Goddard and Eyre, 
Wood-street, Cheapside. 

De Witte, Gerarp, Th orton-street, City, commission 
agent, Jan, 20, Feb. 22: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Basinghall- 
street. 

Maycock, THomas, Bletchington, Oxfordshire, brickmaker, 
Jan. 25, March 1: solicitors, Mr. Vallance, Old Jewry-chambers ; 
and Mr. Wagner, Oxford. 

PiLarim, JosePrn, Bethnal-green, publican, Jan. 22, Feb. 26: 
solicitor, Mr. De Jersey, St. Ann’s-lane, 

Price, GsorGe, Wolverhampton, printer, Jan, 27, Feb. 24: 
solicitor, Mr. Bolton, Wolverhampton. 

SPIKINS, JOHN, Regent-street, Westminster, builder, Jan. 25, 
Feb, 20: solicitor, Mr. Williams, any my Bed ford-square. 

TOMPKINS, FRANCIS, Sydney-street, Fulhain-road, bill broker, 
Jan. 20, Feb. 22: solicitor, Mr. Chamberlayne, Great James- 
street, Bedford-row. 

WHITEHEAD, Paul, Bradford, Yorkshire, corn miller, Jan. 
26, Feb. 23: solicitors, Mr. Clarke, Southampton-buildings ; 
Messrs. Terry and Watson, Bradford; and Messrs. Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds. 

WIILiaus, THOMAS,Birmingham, surgeon, Jan, 24, Feb. 28: 
solicitor, Mr. Harrison, Birmingham. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


4 N JOHN Hay, Edinburgh, stock broker, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 7. 
LYALL, JAMES, Laurencekirk, merchant, Jan. 18, Feb. 10. 
RaILTON, Huau, Glasgow, insurance agent, Jan. 17, Feb. 16. 
TOLMIE, ROBERT, Glasgow, baker, Jan. 18, Feb. 8. 


DIVIDENDS, 


F. Chaplin and W. H. Chaplin, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertford- 
shire, tanners, div. of 34d.; Jan. 17, and any subsequent Wed- 
nesday, at Follett’s, Sambrook-court—F. Chaplin, Bishop Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire, tanner, div. of 1s.9d.; Jan. 17, and an 
subsequent Wednesday, at Follett’s, Sambrook-court—W. H. 
Chaplin, Bishop Stortford, Hertfordshire, tanner, div. of ls. 3d. ; 
Jan. 17, and an — oy Wednesday, at Follett’s, Sambrook- 
court— T. W. Green, High Holborn, straw bonnet manufac- 
turer, first div. of Is. 1d.; Jan. 13, and three subsequent Satur- 
days, at Groom’s, Abchurch-lane—C, Hall, Piccad:lly, uphol- 
sterer, div. of ld.; Jan. 17, and any subsequent Wednesday, at 
Follett’s, Sambrook-court—Holmes and Butcher, Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, coach builders, first div. of 6s. 6d.; and second 
and final div. of 6d.; Jan. 11, and any subsequent Thursday, at 
Valpy’s, Birmingham— W. E. Holmes, Lichfield, Staffordshire, 
coach builder, first and final div. of 2s. 10d.; Jan. II, and any 
subsequent Thursday, at * 2 NF Lamont, 
Wellelose-square, ship owner, first div. of l?d.; Jan. 13, and 
three 1 Saturdays, at Groom’s, Abchurch-lane— 
Moore, Brighton, lodging-house keeper, first div. of 4s. 3d.; 
Jan. 13, and three subsequent Saturdays, at Groom’s, Abchurch- 
lane—J. Richardson, New Oxford-street, hosier, first div. of 48. 
4d.; Jan. 15, and two subsequent Mondays, at Cannon’s 
Birchin-lane—J. Rogers, Northumberland-street, Strand, oil 
and Italian warehouseman, first div. of 104d.; Jan. 13, and 
three subsequent Saturdays, at Groom’s, Abchurch-lane—C, 
Warren, Shrewsbury, banker, first div. of 10s.; any Thursday, 
at Christie's, Birmingham—J. G. Webb, Rosamond- buildings, 
Islington, mineral water manufacturer, second div. of 5d.; Jan. 
— and three subsequent Saturdays, at Groom's, Abchurch- 
ane, 


Tuesday, January 16. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Mawenr, W., Low Team, Durham, banker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Benbow, HENRY RICHARD, Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, 
veterinary surgeon, Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitor, Bloxham, 
Birmingham. 

Boit, DanigL, Bristol, sharebroker, Jan. 13, Feb. 27: solici- 
tors, Jay, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street ; and Crosby, Bristol. 

Broapy, WILLIAM, Halken-street West, Belgrave-square, 
commission agent, Jan. 24, Feb. 27: solicitor, Clarke, George- 
street, Mansion-house. 

CHILDERHOUSE, WILLIAM, 1 Montpelier-place, Brompton, 
builder, Jan. 26, March 2: 80 citor, Gibbon, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row. 

Cotes, Jonx, Launton, Oxfordshire, baker, Jan. 27, March 
8: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers. 

Conepon, Lazarus, Spring- street, Paddin » painter, Jan. 
30, Feb. 27: solicitor, Mr. Depree, Lawrence. lane, Cheapside. 

1xon, THomas CaRPentER, Gravesend, oilman, Jan. 25, Feb. 
27 4 solicitor, Mr. 2 — — 2 ‘ 

ARRET, WILLIAM, Newcastle-upon- bookseller, Jan. 24 
Feb. 22: solicitors, Birkett and Son, Closk-lane; and Jobling and 
Fleming, Newcastlc-upon- Tyne. 

Hunt, Epwarp WILLIAM, Newgate-market, City, victualler, 
W 30, Feb. A : eg see Mr. 2 ree Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

UNTER, ROBERT WILLIAM, street, Paddington, baker 
Jan. 22, Feb. 22: solicitor, Mr. Knigh — 

Jackson, Joun, Clifford, Herefordshire, farmer, Jan. 31, Feb. 
28 : solicitors, Mr. Pugh, Hay, Brecknockshire; and Mr. Chap- 
lin, Birmingham. 

Kemp, onario, Threadneedle-street, City, discount agent, 
Jan. 27, March 3: solicitor, Mr. Chilcote, George-street, Man- 
1 0 

NAPFING, CHRISTOPHER JosEPH, Eastwood, Essex, cattle 
dealer, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: solicitor, Mr. Chidley, Guildhall. 
chambers, Basinghall-street. 

Lxion, ZEBULON, Manchester, tea and coffee merchant, Feb. 1 
and 16: solicitors, Johnson and Co., Temple; and Hitchcock 
and Co., Manchester. 

Lope, Ronknr, Starbottom, Yorkshire, miner, Jan. 29, Feb. 
19 : solicitors, Bell and Co., Bow-churchyard ; Watson,Sedbergh ; 
and Bell, Le eds, 

Massgy, WILLIAM ApaM, Liverpool, wood turner, Jan.29, Feb. 
— api Chester and Co., Stuple-inn; and Brabner, Liver- 

ool. 

MENHENITT, Jonx, Plymouth, builder, Jan. 25, Feb. 20: soli- 
citors, Harris, Stone-build, Lincoln’s-inn ; Kelly, Plymouth; 
and Stogdon, Exeter. 

PARROTT, WILLIAM, Leicester, stone mason, Jan. 26, Feb. 23, 
solicitors, Dibbin, Leicester; and Bowley, Nottingham. 

SERJEANT, JoHN, Worksop, Not grocer, Feb. 3, 
N : solicitors, Moss, Serjeants - inn; and Branson and Son, 
effle 
THOoRNLEY, WILIA, Ripley, Derbyshire, grocer, Jan. 26, Feb. 
23; solicitor, Ingle, Belper. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Miter, Jonx, Crieff, yarn dealer, Jan. 22, Feb. 19. 
‘ * sage Jamus, Woodside, Ayrshire, grain dealer, Jan. 23, 
eb. 8. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Jane Bowdler, Jeweller, let div. of Id.; any Friday, at 
Whitmore’s, Birmingham—T. Browne, Manchester, wholesale 


and retail draper, let div, of 58. 9d,; Jan, 16, and any = 
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28. N 

Laneas brewers, let and final div. of 10s. 9d. : 
Jan 2 2 “ony subsequent Tuesday at Fraser’s, Manchester 
0. Duplan t’s-place, Westminster, ten dealer, 2nd 
div of 2s 4 d.: any Wednesday, at Whitmore’s, Basinghall- 
street—W. F. Fenton, West Smithfield, lead and glass merchant, 
let div. of 1s. 6d.: Jan. 18, and three ect, Magento at 
Stansficld’s, allestreet—8. G. Fryman, Rye, wine mer- 
chant, lst. div. of 78. Jan. 13, and three subsequent Saturdays, 
at Groom’s, Abchurch-lane—J. Goodcheape, Aldersgate-street, 
City, furnishing undertaker, let div. of 48. Id.: Jan. 18, and 
three following Thursdays, at Stansfield’s, Basinghall-street 
. Nal), Chesterfield, Derbyshire, grocer, second div. of 6d. 
and 28. bd. on new fe; at Fraser’s, Manchester, any 
Tuesday— Matilda Oxley and Margaret Oxley, Norfolk- 
crescent Hyde-park, boarding and lodging-house keepers, 
firet div. of 9s. 53d.; at Whitmore’s, Basinghall-street, any 
Wednesday~J. Butherford, Carlisle, grocer, first div. of 8s. ; 
at Wakley’s, N n any Saturday—J. Trevers, 
20 Old Kent-road, carpenter, div. of 20s.; 
at Whitmore’s, B Wednesday—G. Webster, 

„of d. 3 at 
ghall-street, any Wednesday J. Willis, 


needay—H. Wyer, Newin causeway, tailor, second div. of 
Gd.: at Turquand’s, Guildhall-chambers, 


S EE 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Mownpay, Jan. 15. 


We had rather a better supply of English Wheat to this day’s 
market; and some quantity of 14 English and free 
foreign sold —— readily in retail at fully last Monday’s prices, 
and bonded Wheat attracted a little more attention at rather 
improving rates. In Flour very little doing, though 28. per sack 
cheaper. ‘The arrivale of Barley having become more moderate, 
there was & better sale, but cannot alter our quotations. Malt 
full Ie. lower. Beans le. and Peas 2s. cheaper, with little doin 
at the reduction. The supplies of foreign Oats were emall, bu 
some cargoes of Irish and Scotch having arrived, the trade was 
slow at barely last week's prices. Rye dull. Tares nominal. 
In Linseed and Cakes very little doing. The inquiry for Clover- 
seed is still very limited. 


BaltisH. FOREIGN. 


Wheat— 5. 2. Wheat &. 8 
Essex, Suffolk, and Dan „eee eee ee GD ve 
1 and Marks.. 44 .. 


Kent, Red 9 600 36 to 50 48 
Ditto White . . 38 . 54] Ditto White ...... 45.. 51 
Line., Norfolk, and Pomeranian red. . 47 .. 48 

Yorksh. Red oe» 40 . 47 Rostock .......0.. 46 .. 
Northumber. and Danish, Holstein, 

Scotch, White., 40 .. 43 and Friesland.. 43 .. 46 
Ditto eee B Peteraburgh, Arch- 

Devon, and Somer- angel and Riga. 41 .. 44 

set., Red 5 6 0 600 ee 43 Polis Odessa eeee 43 ee 48 
Ditto White ..... 42 .. 50 Marianopoli & Ber- 

Rye eseeseeeeee eee @ 4 ee = 8 — 9 6 „„ „„ 5 ee — 
esse agan tog 90 
2 ow Brabant and French 40 .. 45 
Angus 60 0 %%% % „%% Ditto White ...... 48 .. 47 
Malt, Urdinary .... —to— Salonica .......... 35 .. 38 

e. „ „6 „6 „„ ve Egyptian 26 .. 30 


Rye eeeeeeeeeeeeesen 23 

Barley— 
Wismar & Rostock. 21 
Danish 29 


Peas, Hog . 30 . . 32 
eee e 
W eee 25 ee 27 
Boilers (new).... 28 


ans, e(new).. 21 . . 28 eee oo Oe 

2 10 ap oper oe East Friesland .... 18 .. 20 
Harrow eeesesses 24 a= Egyptian 16 ee 19 
Pigeon ee teeeeer ee 32 Danube eseeseeoeceoeecde 16 ee 19 

Oats— Peas, White eeeeeeer 24 ee 26 
Line & York. feed 17 .. 23 New Boilers ...... 20... 29 
Do. Poland & Pot. 18 .. 23 | Beans, Horse. 23 . 30 
Berwick & Scotch. 20 .. 24 Pigeon 28. . WW 
Scotch feed ...... 19 23 Egyptian .oceccccee St . OB 
Irish feedand black 17 .. 20 | Oate— 


Ditto Potato. . . 20 . . 24 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. 58 
Rapeseed, Essex, new... 


Groningen, Danish, 
Bremen, & Fries- 
land, feed and bik. 15 .. 18 


£26 to £28 per last Do. thick and brew 20 . . 22 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. Riga, Petersburg, 
25s. to 29a. per cwt. Archangel, and 
Rape Cake, £5to £55s. per ton Swedish .......... 16 .. 18 
Linseed..£11 108. to £12 per | Flour— 
1. U. 8., per 196 lbs... 24 .. 26 
Flour, per sk. of 280 lbs. Hamburg eee SE oe 
8 P 6 6 % e ee Dantzig and Stettin 23 ee 25 
Ten. . &@ oe French, per 280 lbs. 35 . . 37 


WREKLY AVERAGES FOR 
JAN. 6. 
Wheat eeeseevaetsoces 452. 10d. 
Barley 6 60 „„ „ „ „ 6% %%% 30 8 
Oats 6 66660 17 0 
Rye 60 %% %% % 0 %% %% 26 


4 
8 eeeecoeoeeces 32 4 
N... e e ee eee & 9 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 
SIX WEEKS. 
eee ese eee 47s. 9d. 

Barley 31 4 
än, 18 7 
Rye „eee pecoce 10 
ans. . eee OO 4 
.. eee eee ee ee 38 3 
DUTIBS. 

8. d. 5 
Wheat 6 10 0 Rye 6006000 6 800% B FS 
Barley 66er 2 0 Beans eeeeeeevsesesneees 0 
Oats cccccccccccccccecs 3 6] Peas „662 „ „6 „„ „ TST EL 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, Jan. 15. 


The numbers of foreign stock in to-day’s market—as will be 
seen by the annexed return—was limited, even for the time of 
year, and of very inferior quality. The Beasts and Sheep sold 
somewhat freely, ata trifle more money; but Calves were much 

lected. With home-fed Beasts we were ve scantily sup- 
thie morning—the result, doubtless, of the low prices 
obtained here for that description of stock, and which 
have induced many of the leading grasiers to refrain from for- 
warding their s at the 2 moment—and their quality 
exhibited a material falling off. Although the attendance 
of buyers was not to say — the Beef trade was firm, at an 
advance in the quotations realised on Monday last of quite 2d. 
per Bides. A few very superior Scots sold at 4s. 4d.; but the 
more - figure for Beef was 4e. 2d. per 8ibs. There was 
a considerable I off in the numbers of Sheep, there being a 
deficiency of about 5,000 head compared with last week's sup- 
ply; hence the Mutton trade was firm, at fully, but at nothing 
uotable beyond, the currencies paid on this day se’nnight. 
he primest old Downs sold freely at from 4s. 8d. to 4s. 10d. per 
gibs. i Calves, though in short supply, moved off slowly at last 
week’s quotations. Prime small Pigs sold steadily ; other kinds 
of Pigs slowly, at late rates, 


HAD or CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. 


te. sep. Calves. Pig: 
90 „ 656 esecedee 1,740 eeeece il eeceee 1 
2,784 eeeeee 18.200 e@eerece 99 eeeeee 155 


ee 9 
Price per stone of sibs. (sinking the offal). 
Beek cocccece 3s. d. to 4s. 2d. Veal. .......38. 6d. to 4s. 6a 
Muttoa......3 4 .. 410 „ 
NwWoarz and LEALENHALL MARZEZTSs, Monday, Jan. 15. 
Per 8 lbs. by the carcase 
Inferior Beef 28. 6d. to 2s. * Int. Mutton 2s. 8d. to 33. 2d. 


Middling do 2 10 . 3 Mid. ditto. 3 4 . 3 10 
Prime large 3 2 8 4 [Prime ditto 4 0 4 4 
Prime small 3 4. 3 6 [Ve al. 3 4 4 4 
Largetork 3 4 .. 310 [Small Fork. 4 2. 4 8 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Monday. 


Ae the weather has been variable, for the 
most part mild, therefore less activity in the demand for 


—— ee 


7E RN rR in PO PONY MEV 6 oe * 


obeon’s, Manchester W. Crankshaw, | Irish Butter; the limited; prices 

eS en comer, ist ond final div, of 8s. 4d. ; steady. Foreign: No vals from ; Kiel and other 

an. 9, and any subsequent Tuesdays, at Fraser’s, Manchester | kinds consequently were more saleable, and for such 
0. * Dean, H Southwark, jeweller, let div. of | slightly advanced. Bacon: With better supplies the demand 

10 od ‘ jan 18, three subsequent Saturdays, at Groom's, | was limited; prices rather lower. Bale and Tieroe Middies: 

Abehureh-lan —8, Dethick and T. R. Kay, Newton-heath, | No alteration in demand or value. Hams dull, prices nominal. 


Lard rather more in request. American Bacon in good 
at improved prices. 


ENGLISH BuTTER MARKET, Jan. 15 —Our trade continues in 
a very inanimate state, although our best things, from their in- 
creased scarcity, are more sought after. Stale and middling 
Butters are as unealeable as ever, and price for such is quite 
nominal. Dorset, fine, 92s. to 94s. per owt.; Dorset, summer- 


made and middling, 60s. to 80s.; Devon, 60s, to 80s.; Fresh, 
8s. to 13s. per dozen. 


demand, 


ang Tone 
i Cook's 1 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis powerful 


are from 74d. to 8d. ; of household ditto, 54d. to 7d. per Abs. loaf. 


WOOL, City, Monday, Jan. 15.—The only importation of 
WooLinto London last week consisted of a few bales of Spanish. 
The market for colonial and foreign Wools is very firm. 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Jan. 8.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Meadow ........ 478. to 708. Clover . . 708. to 92s, 
Straw eseeeece 23s. ee 29s. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET—Faipay. 


es. 
19,200 


393,340 
D 463,630 
Increase of import this year as compared with last... 39,778 
Increase in stock, as compared with last year ...... 65,700 
Quantity taken for consumption this year ......... 50,100 
* 0 ae 1847, same period . 49,600 
Increase of quantity taken for consumption ....... 500 
SATURDAY.—There has been a fair demand for Cotton to-day, 
the sales being fully 5,000 bales, including 500 on speculation. 
The market closed somewhat firmer. 


Taken on speculation this ear 600 tances 
oe 184 


Stock in Liverpool the Sist December, a ** 0 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Saturday, Jan. 13.—Pine- 
apples, though not over abundant, are, nevertheless, sufficient 
for the demand. Hothouse Grapes continue to be scarce. 
Foreign ones tolerably well supplied. Pears, chiefly consisting 
of Chaumontelle, Glout Morceau, Ne Plus Meuris, and Old 
Colmar, are now, as might be expected, not over plentiful. 
Apples the same. Nuts in general are sufficient for the de- 
mand; Oranges and Lewons are plentiful. Amongst Vegeta- 
bles, Carrots and Turnips are abundant and good; Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli, &c., sufficient for the demand. Asparagus and French 
Beans, Rhubarb, and Seakale, are becoming more plentiful. 
France Belgium, and Holland still contribute considerably to 
the stock of Potatoes, which remain pretty steady in price. 
Lettuces and other salading are sufficient for the demand. 
Mushrooms are pretty plentiful. Cut Flowers consist of Heaths, 


Pelargoniums, Christmas Roses, Camellias, Gardenias, Fuchsias, 
and Roses. 


HOPS, BorovuaH, Monday, Jau. 15.—Rather more business 
is doing in our market, and prices are firmly maintained. The 
low quotations ruling have attracted the notice of speculators ; 
and a considerable quantity of the inferior sorts of Hops have 
changed hands during the past week. 


POTATOES, SOUTHWARK WATERSIDE, Jan. 15.—The arrivals 
the past week have been limited, but quite equal to the demand. 
and with the exception of French, every description of Potato ;, 
nearly the same prices as last week. The followingare this day’, 
quotations :>—Yorkshire Regents, 100s. to 1508 ; Newcastle ang 
Stockton ditto, 90s. to 100s.; Scotch ditto, 903. to 1108.; Ditto » 
Cups, 60s. to 803.; Ditto Reds, 60s, to 803.; Ditto Whites, 50s 
to 708.; French ditto, 803. to 1053. ; Belgian ditto, 70s. to 90s. ; 
Dutch ditto, 408. to 608. 


TALLOW, Lonpon, Monday, Jan. 15.—Our market to-day is 
heavy for all descriptions of Tallow—owing, chiefly, to the 
large stock on hand—and prices are 6d. per cwt. lower than on 
Monday last, P.¥.C., on the spot, is quoted at 41e. 6d. to 428. 
Id. per wt. Scarcely any business doing for forward delivery. 
Rough fat is 2s. 5d. per 8 los. Town Tallow, 42s. to 438. 6d. 
per cwt., net cash. 


SEEDS, Lonnon, Monday.—There was little doing in the 
Seed market. Quotations of clover are perfectly nominal at 
present, und it is difficult to fix a correct value on many of the 
other articles contained in our list of prices. 


HIDES, LEADENHALL.— Market hides, 56lb. to 64lb., IId. to 
lad. per Ib.; ditto, 64lb. to 72ib., Idd. to l4d.; ditto, 72lb. to 
BUlb., ldd. to 14d.; ditto, 80lb, to 881b., 2d. to 2}d.; ditto, 88lb. 
to 96lb., 2d. to 22 d.; ditto, lh. to 104lb., 2d. to 34d.; ditto, 
104lb. to 112lb., 34d. to 4d.; Calſ- skins, each, 4s. 6d. to Se. 6d.; 
Horse hides, 8s. to 88. 6d.; Polled Sheep. 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
Kents and Half-breda, 28. 6d. to 38. 9d.; Downs, 23. 4d. to 38. 6d. 


OlLS.—Linseed, per cwt., 228. 6d.; Rapeseed, English re- 
fined, 36s. 6d.; brown, 35s. 6d.; Gallipoli, per tun, £48; Span- 
ish, £47; Sperm, £80 to £83; do. bagged, £83; South Sea, 
£25 to £27 Os.; Seal, pale, £25 10s.; do. coloured, £23 10s.; 
Cod £23 15s.; Cocoa nut, per tun, £40 to £42; Palm, £28 to 
£32 10s. Whale Fins; South Sea, £135 per ton; North 
West, £135. Market very quiet. 


COAL MARKET, Monday, Jan. 15. 


Market exceedingly heavy; little or * doing. Wylam, 
138. d.; West Wylam, 12s.—Fresh arrivals, 144; left from last 
day, 126; total, 270. 


COLONIAL MARKETS, Tuesday Evening. 


The sugar market has opened for the week with a decided 
upward tendency, and the large quantities offered in public sale 
have found buyers at the ‘ull prices of last week to 6d. advance. 
930 hhds, West India, 6,500 bags Mauritius, 10,000 bags Bengal, 
and 8, 000 bags Madras, sold, also several parcels of toreign by 
private contract. The refined market has also been active at 
full prices, Grocery lumps, 48s, to 518. 

Correr.—This article has not been quite so briek, but the 
flrinness of the importers has prevented any decline. Good or- 
dinary native Ceylon sold in publiceule at 846. 6d.; the larger 
portion that was offered was bought in at 35s, , 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OD is a nut, which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has 
one advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil 
to rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
become a most valuadle article of diet; more particularly if, 
by mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be 
so perfectly incorporated with the oily. that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such an union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS, hom@opathic chemist, 112, 
Great Ruseell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the 
delightful flavour, in part dependent on the ofl, is retained, the 
whole preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


HALS E’S LETTERS 
GALVANISGM. 
LeTrTer V. 


GALVANISM.—THE REV. MR. WESLEY’S OPINION OF 
ELECTRICITY AS THE UNIVERSAL MEDICINE.”—That 
2 letters on Galvanism as a remedial agent have attracted con. 
siderable notice, is evident from the fact that I am daily in re- 
ceipt of letters from all parts of the kingdom respecting them. 
I have maintained, for several years past, that, if there be in 
nature an universal medicine, that form of electricity called 
Galvaniem is that medicine. I was not aware that any one had 
exprersed the same opinion before; but a kind friend, of Hull, 
has written to me, that, on November 10th, 1760, Mr. Wesley 
published to the world the same opinion. In speaking of elee- 


on MEDICAL 


} tricity, his words are: One remedy I must aver, from 


a ee 


and perreverance will —s 
which appeared the Times two yeare sinoe, 


in the couree of a few years, there would scarcely be a town or 


village in the kingdom without a galvanic tus. Already 
is a great part of — oN yyy led, for hear of some 
new provincial = tioner. I wish them success, Scores of 
medical men in 


metropolis are also using the galvanic 
ratus; and unfortunately, score of very — Ginn ine tise 


ced. As Galvaniem is now generally admitted to be an all. 
er remedial agent, and as thousands have been restored 
y its means to the blessings of health, I think I deserve the 
thanks of the public at large for being the means of making it so 
popular, for to me is the credit due, and to me alone. 
there were a jew straggling practitioners before my time; one 
here, another somewhere about the Land’s-en another in 
Dublin, neither of whom could manage to keep wolf from the 
door. In three years I have made Galvanism a ~~ remedy, 

but it has cost me £3,000 for advertisements to do it. 
WILLIAM H. HALSE, Professor of Medical Galvanism, 

22, Brunswick-square, London, 
GALVANISM.~—Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. 
HALS E, of 22, Brunswick-equare, for his — on MEDI- 
CAL GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free on receipt of 
two postage stampe. They will be astonished at its contents. 
In it will be found the particulars of curea in cases of asthma, 
rheumatism, sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal come 
plaints, headaches, deficiency of nervous energy, liver com- 
plaints, general debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorte of 
nervous disorders, &c. Mr. Halee’s method of applying the 
alvanic fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensation; in 
act, it is rather Ie rag oe than otherwise, and many ladies are 
exceedingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patient to do with- 
out medicine. Terms, One Guinea per week. 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits 
all parties about to furnish, and requiring Furniture, to 
inspect his Stock, which will be found to consist of the newest 
designs of furniture, of the best seasoned at the lowe 


eat possible prices. 
Spanish mahogany easy chairs, in real morocco leather, 4 8. d. 
air, and spring seats, with continuation 


stuffed all 


mahogany mouldings to the backs, on patent castors 312 0 
Mahogany sweep-back chairs, with Trafalgar seats, 
stuffed with all best horse-hair, in hair seating, 


carved splat polished ®eeeeeceeeeeseeeorteeeee eCeeesees 0 14 4 
Sets of six, and two elbow, mahogany roll-over top 
Trafalgar chairs, in hair seating ...... 2232» 
Solid rosewood cabriole drawing-room chairs, all hair 
Stuffing. ..ccccccccvcsccsrcceccccccs eseeseeeeeeesnees 6 


— couch to match, with cabriole front, spring - 
stu ng „„ „„ 7 
Solid rose wood chairs, stuffed, and covered in damask 0 13 
Rosewood couch to match „„ „ 2 2 6 0 „ 16 HERES %%% „ „6 „ eees 
Mahogany couch, in hair clo tg 6 
Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish mahogany ...... 
Four-foot solid mahogany loo table, French polished.. 9 12 
Four-foot fine mahogany loo table, with star top (very 
elegant) „%%% %%% „ „% SE „ „ „ „ „ „ 6 „ ERED ESS 14 
Five-foot lath or sacking bottom four-poat bedstead, 
with eight-foot mahogany pillars and cornices, or 


° 414 
Ditto, very maeriee . 666 . 40 188. 6d, to 6 16. 
Four- post ma ogany bedstead, without cornices ..., 1 10 
Japanned French bedsteads, all sizes and colours .... 

Superior ditto „ 6 % „%%% „% „%„%„% eee eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e 

Mahogany half-tester bedstead, with cornices........ 310 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames. 42 28 to 10 10 
Dressing glasses, in mahogany frames „88. to 1 13 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LOY DOW. 


LANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR, manu- 
factured under the authority of Letters Patent granted 
by her Majesty the Queen. 

Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry, the Army and Navy, 
the Clergy, the Bar, and the . 

Any person can with the Guard Razor shave himself, without 
a Glass; in bed; in the dark; or in a railway or moving car- 
riage; or on board a steam-boat; and not cut himself, 

It is pronounced by all those who have practically tested its 
qualities to be the most scientifie adaptation of mechanical skill 
to the ordinary razor. 

The Plautagenet Razor is made of the finest tempered steel, 
imparting a matchless smoothness and keenness to the edge, 
and the addition of the Guard causes the Razor to glide with 
safety over the face, removing the beard without the possibility 
of cutting the skin. 

Prics.—Biack Handles, 6s. each; the Best Ivory Handles, 
8s. each. Sent post-free for 8d. each extra, remitted * Post- 
trand, 


e&ocooceeaa 


office order to C. STEWART and Co., Patentees, 140, 
London, opposite Catherine-street, 


CauTion.—Every Guard is stamped with the signature of 
„C. Stewart and Co.,“ to imitate which is forgery 


SPIRIT OF THE LONDON PRESS, 


“To the nervous this must be an invaluable discovery, to the 
surgeon singularly useful, and toall men a source of comfort 
in an operation which is estimated by all men, except those 
who shave for a beard, and not to get rid of one, a daily . 
although a petty annoyance. Thie invention consists of a 
guard in the shape of a comb, which fits on to the blade of a 
razor, projecting beyond its edge, and smoothing the skin so as 
to bring the rd alone in contact with the edge of the 
instrument. Having tested it, we have no hesitation in sa 
that henceforth shaving will no longer be the bugbear which it « 
has hitherto been to the imagination, keeping us à full hour ia 
bed endeavouring to summon up resolution to face what we 
have always regarded asa daily persecution.”—Morning Herald, 


“If the value of this invention is to be estimated by the com- 
fort it is calculated to afford to the millions of shavers ia the 
kingdom, it could scarcely be too highly prized. It is literally 
a fact, that this razor can be weed * the 88 With perfect 
security in almost any situation. It can be used in bed, ona 
railway, or even in * — 1 4 83 onde The 
operation of shaving is effect 8 space 
of time, even by he matt timid or nervous.” —Laneet, 

„It is the best — 5 ne yet seen of 22 
made easy to the meanest capacity. ou may reap un- 
even stubble-ficld, the chin—-without knowing it almost—but 
unless hillocks, or pimples stand in the way, you cannot con- 
trive to cut your skin. 80, on you may go with wonderful care- 
lessness or rapidity, certain of doing your work cleanly, and 
without a gash. It is most simple and a most ingenious con- 
trivance—a rea} improvement in the apparatus of shaving. 
Nonconformist. ) 

C,8LBWART and CO., PATENTEES, 140, STRAND, 
— LONDON, opposite Catherine-street. 
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PRETRENCHMEN? AND REFORM. 


Now ready, seventy pages, price 6d., 


MER’S ALMANACK and PO- 
a8 wen hoon YEAR-BOOK FOR 1649. 


letter from Josken Hump, Faq., M. P.:—“ The 
9 will be a very useful addition to those 
ublications that are now making the real state of the country 
— to the people; and it will aid in pointing out the eauses 
of the heavy, unequal, and oppressive taxation, consequent on 
the large and uncalled for establishments in every branch of the 
public expenditure. The Almanack may reach thousands who, 
perhaps, have not the means of other information, and I am eon- 
fident that the knowledge of the causes of the present heavy 
taxation, when generally known, must lead to the true remedy— 
* Reform in Parliament,’ sueh as I submitted to the House of 
Commons in June last. Nothing less will stay the evils now se 

great. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

* One of the very best and most complete works of its clase. 
The public are much indebted to it for the knowledge of many 
* great facts’ and startling exposures of political peculation,’’— 

otts Mercury. 


„The Reformer’s Almanack and Political Year Book’ con- 
tains, as its name would indicate, a large fund of political ine 
formation, valuable to all who take an interest in the reformation 
of those abuses which have crept about the roots of our 
* glorious constitution.“ Manchester Hraminer. 


„A complete armoury from which the Reformers of all classes 
may furnish themselves in the conflict with class legislation.“ — 
Worcester Chronicle. 


„% This Almanack exactly conforms to the spirit of the age.“ — 


Buoks Advertiser. 


London: AYLOTTand Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. Manchester; 
Apert Hrrwoup. Leeds: Mrs. MANN, and J. HEATON, Edin- 
burgh: A. MUIRHRAD, Nicolson-street. Glasgow: J. RaTTRaY, 
86, Rea. And may be had of any Bookseller. 


Now ready, price 4d. (by post 6d.), in a wrapper, 21pp. 12mo, 
JONEST THOUGHT, HONEST SPEECH, 
HONEST WORK; being No. V. of Studies of First 
Principles. By James BALDWIN Brown, A. B., London. 


Also may be had, by the same Author, price 4d., 

No. 1.—Voluntaryism.—No. 2. Independeney.— No. 3 First 
Principles of Politics. — No. 4. The Sign of the Kingdom of God. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

% A very intelligent and forcible number, worthy of being well 
ead and circulated.”—JA onconformist on No. 3. 

% This series consists not only of truth, but of very important 
ruth; and that put forth in a form, which _h aman of learn- 


ing and ability could have commanded.”—Sritish Quarterly 
Review. 


London: Waxp and Co., Paternoster-row; T'ayLer, 3, Crane- 
eourt, Fleet-street; and by order of all booksellers. 


NOEL ON CHURCH AND STATE, POSTAGE FREE. 
HE SECOND EDITION of the Hon. and 
Rev. BAPTIST WRIOTHESLEY NOEL’S ESSAY on 
CHURCH and STATE is just published at 12s., in 600 demy 8vo 
pages, and will be sent postage-free on the receipt of 13s., ad- 
dressed to Mr. James Gitsert, Bookseller and Publisher, 49, 
Paternoster-row, London. The Trade also supplied at the 
wholesale price with the addition of 1s. for the postage. All 


other works on this extremely important subject will be con- 
stantly kept on sale by J. G. 


An ample supply of each of the following 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
Is in Circulation at 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
King-street, Bloomsbury-square., Single Subscription, 
One Guinea per Annum. 
Macaulay's England, 50 copies. | Lockhart’s Life of Scott. A 
Layard’s Nineveh, 25 copies. New Edition, 
Dennie’s Etruria. Conquest of Peru. 
Life and Letters of Campbell. {| Harvey’s Memoirs of George 
Notes from Books. the Second. 
Notes from Life. Friends in Council. 
Sacred and Legendary Art. L.ife of William Collins. 
Shaw's English Literature. Mills’s Political Economy and 
Forty Days in the Desert. Logic. 
Life of Dr. Channing. Somerville’s Physical Geogra- 
Final Memorials of Charles] phy. 
mb. Coleridge’s Idea of Life. 
Miss Martineau's Egypt. Wilkinson’s Dalmatia. 
Life of Sir F. Buxton. 
Life of Mrs. Fry. Vanity Fair, 50 copies. 
Watpole’s Letters to Lady Os- | Mary Barton, 25 copies. 


sory. Fountain of Arethusa. 

Life of Keats. The Two Baronesses. By An- 
The Town, yp Bey h Hunt. dersen. 

Eastlake on the Fine Arts. Harold, by Bulwer. 

Lord Mahon's Essays. Angela. 


Voyage of the Samarang. 
Fortune’s China. Jane Eyre. 
Wilkineon’s Australia. Doctor Birch. 
Rajah Brooke’s Journals. By | The Ghost's Bargain. 
— Mundy. Mordaunt Hall. 
&e. Ke. Xe, 


Romance of the Peerage. 


EVERY NEW WORK OF MERIT OR INTERE.T IS 
ADDED ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION 


And may be secured by Subseribers at One Guinea per mum. 
The Two Guinea Subscription allows of Four Volumes at one 
time (or Six Volumes if exchanged in one parcel). The Three, 
Five, and Ten Guinea Subscriptions are suitable for Book 
Societies, or for Families uniting in one Subscription. 


$8, Upper King-street, Bloomebury-square. 


BUY FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 

HE PICTORIAL MENAGERIE of QUA- 

DRUPEDs, containing beautiful Engravings of the Ante- 

lope, Brahmin Bull, Arabian Camel, Newtoundland Dog, Ele. 

phant, Fox, &.; with full descriptive letter-prese, in large type, 

suitable for the Nursery. Royal 8vo, in stiff ornamental cover, 
price Sixpence. 

London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster- ro; Tavixx, 3, 

Crane-court, Fieet-street; and all Booksellers, : 


GCHOOL BOOKS by WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Edited by Tuomas Bourn, 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW TESTA. 

MENT; describing the Principal Places in Judwa, and those 

visited by St. Paul; and narrating the most impor Occur. 


rences recorded in the Evan Maps. 
Sth Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. bd. 


2. CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAP 
and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, | 


ORICAL, 
„ i2mo, 


hag 


; IETICAL QUESTIONS. 
by Gronor Frost, 12mo, 


Edition, with Addi- 
4. EXERCISES on the - MAPS. With QUES. 
TIONS for EXAMIN ATION, dix, by which the 


Constellations un A 

6s, bd. may be easily known, 1 Edition. l2mo, 
5. A KEY to the 5 me . 

somes. EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 2s. 6d. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLIS : 
and BIOGRAPHY. Sth Edition, lima 1, bd. 0 


7, ARITHMETICAL TABLES, Ce. 22nd Edition, with Addi- 
| Sold by Simkin, Marsuaut and Co, 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS, FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZE 
BOOKS, with numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 10. each 
sewed, or 18. 6d. bound in Cloth, with Coloured Titles and 
Frontispieces. 


Lr STORIES ABOUT PRETTY LITTLE 


BIRDS. By the Author of Keeper's Travels.” Fight 
plates of Illustrations. 


HE. ORPHAN CAPTIVE, or CHRISTIAN 

ENDURANCE. By Miss J. Stricktanp. A Tale of 

the Shipwreck and Captivity of an Ambassador's Daughter. 
With seven pages of plates. 


HE WIDOW AND ORPHANS; or, THE 

CHANGES OF LIFE. By the Rev. J. Young, M. A., 

Author of the “ Perils of Paul Percival,” “Scripture Natural 
History,” &c. Seven plates. 


HE ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE KEEP- 
SAKE; or, AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. Em- 
bellished with upwards of Sixty elegant Engravings on Wood. 


PALES OF SPRING FLOWERS AND SUM- 
MER BLOSSOMS, for the Young and Good. About 
Snow Drops, the Wall Flower, and Cowslips and Primroses. 
With six pages of Illustrations. 


MORE TALES OF SPRING FLOWERS 
1 AND SUMMER BLOssOMsS, viz., the Hare Bells, the 
Bee Orchis, White Violets, Water Lilies, Wild Roses, and Wood 
Anemonies, With six pages of Plates. 


| Pra GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of Gram- 


mar Explained in Short and Easy Games. By Mises 
CORNER. Embellished with Forty-eight Illustrations. 


HE VILLAGE SCHOOL, with the History 


and what became of some of the Scholars. With Thirty 
Illustrations. 


ITTLE TALES FOR THE NURSERY, 


amusing and instructive. With Seventeen Illustrations. 


On ae PARABLES IN VERSE, FOR 

CHILDREN, with Explanations, in prose, of the meaning 
conveyed by our Saviour in each parable. With Forty Illus- 
rations. 


eprops OF THE ELEMENTS; or, the Old 


Man and his Four Servants. With Eight Tinted Plates. 


Just ready, and made very interesting to Young Children, 


NIMALS FROM NOAH’S ARK, with some 

regard to their comparative sizes, and useful description 
under each Animal. In 12 Sheets, at 6d. each Coloured, 4d. 
Tinted, 3d. plain. Size, whole sheet foolscap. Eight Animals 
on each sheet. Also, as a Companion Sheet to the above, ls. 
Coloured, 6d. Tinted, 4d. Plain; the correct comparative sizes, 
at one view, of the various Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, &c., 
seen in the twelve sheets. 


ESSRS. DEAN and SON have also com- 


pleted their First Series of Thirteen Sixpenny 8CRIP- 
TURAL TALES, with Coloured Plates, as Sunday books for 
very little Children. 


London: THomas DRAN and Son, Threadneedle-street, and 
all Booksellers. 


VI ESSRS. DEAN and SON invite the atten- 


tion of those engaged in tuition to the following re- 
views, selected from a large number, recommendatory of Miss 
Corner, as an historian for the school-room:— 


„ Mias Corner is an excellent historian for the school- room.“ 
— Spectator. 


Miss Corner is concise in matter, yet perspicuous in style, 
delicate in narration, yet accurate in record, comprehensive in 
reference, yet simple in arrangement.”— Devonport Inde- 
pendent. 


„Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much 
easy and winning grace.“ —Magaaine of -irts and Sciences. 
„The beauty of composition throughout the writings of Miss 
Corner is singular and fascinating.”’—Sun, 


„Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the singu- 
larly attractive and intelligible manner she has in narrating 
history.“ —Critic. 
Corner’s accurate [listories, commencing at the earliest 
periods and continued to the present time, sre interspersed with 
faithful descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and 
condition of the people, in different epochs of their history, and 
consist of the Histories of 

Bound, with Without 
the Questions. Questions. 


ENGLAND and WALES; five fine plates, 8. d. 

and MMP vcccccsceses 3 eee eee 3 6 
IRELAND: three fine plates, and map. 3. 1 
ScorLAN D; three fine plates and map.. .. 3s. „ 
FRANCE; three fine plates and map...... A ee 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL; three fine plates 

e kbeed beds hesee deen ere a Ae 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY; two plates 

On WIAD. occ cccceseses VCC . 
GERMANY, including Austria; three fine plates and 

mah „ „„ „„ „ e e e e „ „ „„ „„ 3 6 
TURKEY and OTTOMAN EMPIRE; three fine plates 

LEBEL EOD CLIO COTE T LEE BE II A ODOR 3 6 
POLAND and RUSSIA; three fine plates and map .... 3 6 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; three tine plates and 

TTT. Kd 3 6 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM, two fine plates and map.. 2 6 
ROME; third edition, with Questions to each chapter, 

and a full Chronological Table ................ essen @ © 


A detailed Prospectus of the above Histories, by Miss Corner, 
may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


Just Published, with illustrations, price ls. sewed, or Is. 6d. 
bound, the fourth edition of the PLAY GRAMMAR, by Miss 
ConneR. Also, by the same Author, and at same _ price, 
EVERY CHILDS HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the junior 
clasaes. 

Charles Butler's Guide to Useful Knowledge; an easy Cate- 
chism of the most useful information, ls. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography, and Use of the 
Globes, seven maps, 2s., or without the maps and Use of the 
Globes, IS. 6d. bound. 


London: DEAN and Son, 35, Threadneedle-street; and by 
order of all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 6d., 


LETTER of REBUKE and ADMONITION, 
aduressed to DR. CAMPBELL, Editor of the“ BRITISH 
BANNER,” occasioned by his violent attacks on the Distribu- 
tors and Receivers of the ENGLISH REGIUM DONUN, on the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and on other Keligious Denominations. 
By Junivs Skcunpus, 
London: James anne, Clerical Library, Little Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Edinburgh: Joux Cuisno im, 12, 
South Saint Andrew-street, 


50 CHURCH and CHAPEL WARDENS.— 


JEREMIAH EVANS and Company respectfully solieit 
an inspection of their extensive Stock of improved WARM 
AIK STOVES, adapted for churches, chapels, school-rooms, 
nublic buildings, and all other places requiring artificial heat. 
louses, conservatories, &c., heated by a newly-invented ghot- 
water apparatus, on very moderate terms, 


Manufactory, 33, King William-street, London-bridge, 


— ———ä— 
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R V. BAPTIST NOEL'S LECTURE on the 

„CHURCH and the WORLD,” delivered at Exeter Hall 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association, will be REPORTED 
VERBATIM in the CHRISTIAN TIMES” on Friday next. 

Nos. XXI. and XXII., containing an Analysis of his ** Essay 
on Church and State,” are still on sale.—Send six postage 
stamps to the office, 10, Gough-square, Fleet-street, or order of 
any newsman. 


Now publishing in Shilling Volumes, 
BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE YOUNG. 


No.1, with a beautiful portrait, 18mo, cloth lettered, price 
One Shilling, 


HE BEDFORDSHIRE TINKER; a Life 


of John Bunyan. Written for Young Children. By 
Gronda E. SarGent, Author of *Litule George's First 
Journey,” “Trades Described for the Young,” &c. &c. 


„ Mr. Sargent has furnished an account of Bunyan’s life for 
young readers, which they will understand and prize. He will 
do well to fulfil his purpose, of following up the present publi- 
cation, with other biographies of a similar character, written in 
the same simple style.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


„All children can enter into the scenes depicted with so 
much beauty in Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and they naturally feel 
a desire to become acquainted with the man whose writings 
have afforded so much excitement and delight. ‘The Bedſord- 
shire Tinker’ is admirably fitted to accomplish this object: and 
is altogether a book that we can cordially recommend for the 
use of children.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


„Children, generally, know more about The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress’ than its author, and the idea of writing for their use a 
simple biography of so universal a favourite, ie no less happy 
than its execution. The anthor knows how to write for the 
young, and his little book deserves to be a favourite.“ —Sunday- 
school Magazine. 


‘‘ Numerous children have been mueh interested by reading 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ but they have known little about the 
author. Here, however, we have a history of that celebrated 
map, written in a style which can be easily comprehended 5 
young persons; and there can be no question but that it will 
excite great interest, and produce a very salutary effect upon 
the minds of all who may peruse its captivating contents. — 
Sunday-school Teacher’s Magazine. 


No. 2. By the same Author, witha Portrait, price 
One Shilling, 


T HE WHITE SLAVE; a Life of John 
Newton. Written for Young Children. 

„As this book is written for little people, it shall be aleo 
reviewed for them. One column, at least, of the Noncon- 
formist,’ shall be given to those who we hope will be by-and- 
by its constant readers. There are many books full of strange 
things, and of the lives of bad or good men, which to young 
persous, are as much a puzzle as if they were written in Chinese. 
Children can spell the letters, but they cannot catch the 
meaning. And so it is that there are a thousand things worth 
knowing which the child can never know unless he havea 
beaming father or a gentle mother, who will put the Latin (for 
a great deal of English is no better) into plain Saxon, and cut 
the five syllables down to two. There are few who can write 
for children like Mr. Sargent.”’ 


After giving an extract, the reviewer closes :— 

It is in this simple and charming manner that Mr. Sargent 
has written this life of Newton for youngchildren. After this 
extract, we need scarcely say that this little book is precisely 
what pious parents and teachers most desire for their children. 
We shall be glad if we have made little mouths water to know 
more of Mr. Newton. Weshall be also glad if we have pointed 
out to parents what will prove a treasure to them in their 
children’s education. And we shall especially rejoice if we can 
assure Mr. Sargent, that by producing works of this class in 


abundance, he will do the greatest possible service to the cause 
of Christ.”—Nonconformist. 


No. 3, now ready, I8mo, with Portrait, price One Shilling, 


1 PHILANTHROPIST of the WORLD : 
A Life of John Howard. Written for Young Children. 
This series of Biographies, written expressly for Children, is 

intended to supply a deficiency which theirinstructors have long 

regretted, ‘The memoirs of the pious dead abound with striking 
incidents and a display of high and holy pee, which, 


properly presented, may olten be the means of leading the little 
ones to Jesus. 


The Volumes for 1849 will partake of a Missionary 
character. 


The first will be ready early in March, and will contain 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM KNIBB, the 
JAMAICA MISSIONARY. 


Just published, in royal 32mo, cloth lettered, beautifully 
illustrated, 


I HE TURNING POINT. A Book for 
Thinking Boys and Girls. By Ggorce E. Sargent, 
In 18mo, elegant cloth, gilt edges, price 26. 6d., 
EDARS OF LEBANON; or Biographies of 
the Great and Good. By GEORG E. Saur. 
The Cedarsof Lebanon which He has planted.’’—Psalm eiv. 
London: BENJAMIN L. Grean, 52, Paternoster- row. 


—— 


1 KATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Under 
Patronage of Royulty, and the authority of the Faculty. 


Upwards of Forty Years’ Experience has fully confirmed the 
superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Astb ma, 


Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and {other 


Pulmonary maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their 
Mujesties the King of Prussia, and the King of Hanover; very 
many, also, of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public gene- 
rally, use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the Faculty. They have immediate influence over 
the following cases :—Asthmatic and Consumptive Complaints, 
Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarsenees, &e. &c. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2e. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard, London; and Retail by all Druggists and 
Patent Medicine vendors in the Kingdom. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 


the words“ Keating’s Cough Lozenges,” are engraved on the 
Government Stamp of each box. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 


„Dover angered 25th, 1848. 
„Sin, — Please to send to Messrs. Barclay an — for en- 


closure another dozen of your excellent Cough Losenges. 
Having lately had a severe attack of influensa, attended with 
violent cough for five days, preventing my lying down in bed, I 
made trial of 2 lozenges, and am happy to say, with the 
blessing of God, they proved of the greatest service, and their 
use produced almost instantaneous relief. I give you this in- 
telligence from a desire that others ht also be led to make 
the trial. 1 hope they will experience the same result. 

„J remain, yours truly, 

„0. HamBroog,” 
„To Mr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard.” 


— — — — — 
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